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CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


At its meeting on January 11, at which time Mr. Ross L. Leffler was 
re-elected president and Mr. Robert Lamberton vice-president, the Game 
Commission gave further serious thought to the matter of furnishing supple- 
mentary reading on the Commonwealth’s natural resources to elementary 
school children. The Commission agreed to provide the material, which is 
already available in the form of four splendidly written and beautifully 
illustrated booklets, at cost. All of them were carefully reviewed by Dr. 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent, Department of Public Instruction, who 
has given them his stamp of approval, and by the heads of other State De- 


partments interested in conservation in one form or another. 


In the very near future a plan of canvassing every school in the Com- 
monwealth will be effected, the details of which will be made public later. 
If the readers of the Gams News as far-sighted conservationists, the parents 
of children whom you want to see grow up from the very beginning with a 
sense of appreciation for the value of our soils, forests, streams, and wild- 
life, will help put this program across, they will be making a real contribu- 


tion to the future of Pennsylvania’s economic, social, and recreational welfare. 
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Pat, 11 year old English Setter belonging to William Douglas, Harrisburg, retrieving a 


live ringneck pheasant. 


‘Douglas took the photo himself. 


THE PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE 1944 HUNTING SEASON 


OLLOWING its regular annual meeting 

on January 11, during which it reviewed 
detailed reports of the recent hunting season, 
the Commission for the first time in sev- 
eral years made public a preliminary state- 
ment of the approximate game kill for the 
past season, based wholly on the estimates 
of its field officers. 

Years ago, such estimates, plus tabulation 
of a few thousand hunters’ reports, were the 
only means of approximating the annual bag. 
During the past seven years, however, any- 
where from 93% to 984% of the license 
holders submitted, in accordance with the 
law, individual reports which were tabulated, 
thus presenting a more accurate picture. 

The field estimates for the past season, 
according to previous experience, will be 
lower in some instances, higher in others, 
than the 1944 final tabulation of individual 
reports. Based on past experience field esti- 
mates have been considerably lower in the 
aggregate, but they serve as a measuring 
stick while the individual reports are com- 
puted. 


The 1944 Harvest Estimates 


The game harvest estimate for 1944 is as 
follows: Deer, Legal Antlered, 15,069; Deer, 
Legal Antlerless, none; Bears, 264; Rabbits, 
1,287,850; Hares (Snowshoes), 1,282; Hun- 
garian Partridges, 206; Squirrels, 513,414; 
Raccoons, 48,306; Wild Turkeys, 2,242; Ruffed 
Grouse, 53,389; Ringneck Pheasants, 244,432; 
Quail, 23,775; Woodcocks, 11,605; Rails, 
Gallinules and Coots, 5,915; Wild Waterfowl, 
40,863 and Woodchucks, 134,643. 

With fully as many licenses issued during 
1944 as the previous year, the kill is con- 
sidered a fair one in view of the following 
conditions: 

1. About one-half the normal number of 
hunters were afield this season. 

2. They did not hunt as many days or as 
many man-hours, and little enthusiasm was 
Shown after the third or fourth day. 





(Based on Estimates of Field Officers) 


3. Weather conditions were generally un- 
favorable, especially for the bear and deer 
seasons, 

4. Certain game was less plentiful. 


Status of Game Supply 

It was reported there was anywhere from 
a 30% to 50% reduction in the grouse popu- 
lation, due perhaps to two successive bad 
hatching seasons and other factors; that the 
decrease in the crop of ringneck pheasants 
was disturbing and that field officers in the 
best pheasant regions reported a 33% de- 
crease in the kill, attributing it to a poor 
breeding Season and to a corresponding in- 
crease of predators, including foxes, opos- 
sums, skunks and raccoons, the latter also 
being abundant elsewhere throughout the 





Donald L. Corbett, Jr., East Brady, above, 
hunted for the first time last season, with his 
first license, his first gun from which he fired 


the first shot, which killed the first rabbit 
chased by his party’s beagles on the first day 
of the season. Don is 12 years old and hunted 
with his dad and a companion, 


Commonwealth. Pheasants in other sections 
either held their own or showed a satisfac- 
tery increase. 

Rabbits and squirrels were reported less 
this season except in northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, where a good bag of cottontails was 
taken, 

Woodchucks showed a remarkable increase, 
and it is believed their numbers may not be 
substantially reduced until returning service- 
men begin taking their toll of whistlepigs. 

Bobwhite quail showed a slight increase 
generally—a very gratifying observation— 
whereas the Hungarian Partridge seems to 
be on the verge of extermination. 

Wild turkeys held their own, in fact even 
showed a slight increase in some of the 
north-central counties where stockings were 
made during the past couple of years. 

Woodcock and waterfowl shooting fell off 
considerably, due primarily to weather and 
migration which did not bring the birds 
into Pennsylvania in abundance during the 
season. 

Deer were generally conceded to be more 
plentiful, and anywhere from 10% to 12% 
increase was reported, 

Bears showed a_ considerable increase 
throughout their entire range, and twice as 
many could have been taken without making 
en appreciable dent in their ranks. Many 
bears were observed by hunters during the 
deer season, 

Too few hunters and bad weather the first 
few days were chiefly responsible for the 
low bear and deer kills, with a noticeable 
lack of the usual organized drives. 


A recapitulation of the remaining supply 
of both big and small game compared favor- 
ebly with the supply left over at the close 
of the 1943 season, excepting deer, bears, 
raccoons and woodchucks which are more 
numerous, and grouse which are at a very 
low ebb. However, the Commission is con- 
fident a very satisfactory increase should re- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The first Pennsylvania State Game Farm for raising ringneck pheasants was established in 1929. Above are a few thousand cock ‘birds in a covered 


holding field awaiting release in depleted coverts. 


THE PROBLEMS OF GAME BIRD 
INTRODUCTION AND PROPAGATION 


ACK in the days before hunting pressure 

had reached its present proportions, it 
wasn’t necessary to know much about con- 
servation and propagation. The pioneers 
thought our supply of natural resources in- 
exhaustible, and acted accordingly. They 
couldn’t kill enough game. There were the 
market hunters, and those who killed merely 
for the sport of the chase. The hunting in 
those days was wanton, wasteful, and the 
result was inevitable. Various species of 
game faced extinction. Something would 
have to be done about it! 

Most Pennsylvania sportsmen know about 
John M. Phillips, of Pittsburgh, and the fight 
he and other far-sighted conservationists put 
up to get a Game Commission established in 


Pennsylvania. Most Pennsylvania sportsmen 
are aware of the fight the first Commission, 
with the able assistance of Dr. Joseph Kalb- 
fus, its first administrative head, put up to 
conserve our disappearing game, of how they 
struggled against great odds, and finally won. 

Among the many preblems that faced these 


early Commissioners was that of replacing 
the badly depleted supply of game birds. 

As early as 1904, Dr. Kalbfus realized that 
the stocking of game would be necessary 
to restore shooting in depleted areas. The 
next year a special appropriation of $6,000 
was given to the Game Commission for this 
purpose, and approximately 3,700 quail were 
purchased from Alabama at a cost of $9.00 
per dozen. These birds took to their new 
environment like a duok to water. They 
nested and hatched; some of them were re- 
ported to have hatched twice. 

In those early days the Commission con- 
cerned itself mainly with the Pennsylvania 
natives—the wild turkey, ruffed grouse, and 
quail. Nobody paid much attention to the 
exotic immigrant, the ringneck pheasant, in 
spite of the fact that it had been listed and 
hunted as a game bird as early as 1902. 

Around 1913 the cost of purchasing and 
shipping game birds from other states be- 
came so high that the Game Commission 
could not well afford it. They began to 


consider the possibility of propagating their 
own supply. 

Other states had spent much money, time 
and effort trying to propagate wild birds, and 
had met with nothing but failure. And at- 
tempts to raise birds in captivity, though they 
had met with some degree of success, had 
proven that wild birds raised in captivity 
became as dependent as chickens and could 
not shift for themselves when released in 
the wild. 

In the face of these facts the Commission 
began casting about for a place outside of 
the State from which it could purchase 
wild game birds, and in 1914 a representative 
of the Commission found quail in Mexico. 
Some of these quail lived at an altitude and 
temperature much the same as that of Penn- 
sylvania. A number of birds were imported 


and released. The results were encouraging. — 


The birds, hardy and apparently able to 


withstand the climate, were not migratory, | 
and their increase was believed to be about | 


equal to native quail. 


While early experiments with imported quail, especially those from Mexico, proved fruitless, the artificial propagation of native stock was § 
cessful and a large State Game Farm is devoted entirely to raising these birds. 
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_ It was immediately decided to secure 10,000 
or more Mexican quail, and an agent was 
gent to Tampico, Mexico, to make the neces- 
_gary transactions connected with such pur- 


chase. 

_ But with the first shipment, tragedy raised 
its ominous head. Although only a few birds 
| died on the long trip from Mexico, an alarm- 
‘ing number came to an untimely end shortly 
‘after their arrival. 

' The dead birds were sent to the Depart- 
' ment of Animal Industry in Washington and 

‘the State Veterinary Department. Both re- 
F that lesions found in the liver and 
intestines of the birds examined indicated 
the presence of a dreaded quail disease “Coc- 
cidiosis.” The living birds were held in 
quarantine at the State Farm belonging to 
the Veterinary Bureau of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture near Clifton, 
Delaware County, and the agent was recalled 
from Mexico. 

In the spring of 1917 the Commission 
bought 6,000 quail from Mexico, two-thirds 
of which died quickly. It was believed that 
the young birds had been shipped when they 
were too immature to stand the hardships 
of travel. Other factors which no doubt 
helped to cause the untimely deaths were the 
change in diet from the insects and green 
food of their native habitat to hard seeds 
and grain of a captivity ration, and the 
change of climate. Mexican quail, feathered 
for the semi-trophical conditions of their 
native home, could not stand the cold 
their weather of March in Pennsylvania. 

During the years following, dy weather 
thal conditions in Mexico often caused shipments 

er of quail to be late and incomplete. 

de Because of the difficulties involved in se- 
they curing these birds, and because the birds 
had were not too well adapted to the Pennsy]l- 
ivity vania climate despite early optimism, the 
well Game Commission stopped purchasing quail 
d in from Mexico after the 1932 shipment. 

By 1916 the Commission began looking at 
_ the pheasant with an eye to its possibility 
— as a Pennsylvania game bird. But they were 
re skeptical. It was believed that the ringneck 
ative pheasant was a ground feeder and could not 
iol survive the severe winters. To disprove this 
ail theory and to learn more about the habits 
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of this foreigner, Dr. Kalbfus bought 50 ring- 
neck pheasant eggs from a man near Crooked 
River, N. J., and had them sent to a farm 
in Bradford County, where they were set 
under Rhode Island Red hens. Of the 50 
eggs set, 46 hatched. Four of the little birds 
died quickly, and one by one others were 
lost until 28 remained. Of this number 8 
escaped. But the experiment was not with- 
out its reward. The experimenters learned 
many valuable facts concerning the habits 
of the exotic immigrant. 


And so the popularity of the ringneck 
pheasant increased a little, and the hope of 
the Game Commission increased, too, as 
many sportsmen became interested in the 
efforts of the Commission and attempted to 
raise ringnecks privately with some success. 
Ringnecks increased; the sportsmen hunted 
them. And the hunting strain was relieved 
on the native grouse. 


One man who raised ringnecks in 1919 took 
the eggs out of a guinea hen’s nest and sub- 
stituted the ringneck eggs. The domestic 
fowl proceeded to hatch and rear them 
as she would her own little chicks. The 
results of this experiment were excellent. 
But tests with incubator hatching that year 
were unpromising. 

Experiments with raising ringnecks con- 
tinued with about the same results until 
1927. That year the Commission was unable 
to secure enough to meet the demands of 
the sportsmen. So it pioneered a unique 
plan—that of rearing the birds on the various 
refuges throughout the State and paying the 
refuge keeper a bonus for bringing them to 
a suitable size for liberation. This was an- 
other definite step forward in the history of 
wildlife propagation. The ringnecks increased 
considerably under this system and the Com- 
mission decided to attempt the production 
of other small game, too. 


In 1929 the Fisher State Game Farm com- 
prising 328.2 acres and the Jordan State 
Game Farm of 3249 acres were established 
for the propagation of ringneck pheasants. 
In addition to these two game farms, the 
Commission received titles to 937.8 acres of 
contiguous farm and forested land in Lack 
Township, Juniata County, for the rearing 


Colony brooder houses for ringnecks on the Loyalsock State Game Farm near Montoursville, Lycoming County. 
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“What’s it all about?” thinks this ringneck 
youngster, 


of wild turkeys. Three hundred thirty-one 
turkeys showing considerable wild traits and 
well marked were purchased and put in 
charge of the man who had raised them. 
In the fall of 1929 the majority of the birds 
were shipped for stocking purposes; the best 
birds—50 hens and 10 toms were held for 
breeders in 1930. 

During the biennium 1929-1930 the Game 
Commission cooperated with the Rolling 
Rock Club near Ligonier in propagating 
ruffed grouse. Experiments proved that it 
could be done, but that the expenses involved 
made grouse-raising prohibitive. 

The Commission also conducted some tests 
of its own with the grouse. However, at- 
tempts to raise this native Pennsylvanian in 
captivity were anything but encouraging. 
The birds were pugnacious towards each 
other, and a hen that could dominate a 
particular cock would have nothing to do 
with him. The grouse were always fighting 
among themselves for supremacy in the flock. 
The percentage of fertile eggs was low. 

Thinking that the birds would perhaps do 
better in a wild habitat, the Commission 
established an area on State Game Lands 
in Elk County similar to that used for wild 


(Continued on page 22) 
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In GI waterproof ponchos two Virginia hunters test official army camp stove at Camp 


Lee, Va., and find it works in driving rain. 


ONFLICTING emotions one after another 

beset me whenever I think what will be 
in store for the hunter five years from now, 
or say after the peace is won. Let’s look at 
his potential future from all the angles. 

First of all, there is the matter of his trans- 
portation. If I’ve heard one, I’ve heard a 
thousand fellows say the first thing they 
want after the war is a jeep. Ask them 
what for and nine out cf ten will say, “to 
go huntin’ and fishin’ in.” Ani thev’l] do 
that very thing if Uncle Sam will sell them 
after the war. 

And I’ve heard many others say, “Boy 
what a swell huntin’ camp one of those 
quonset huts the Navy uses would make. 
Easily put together, warm and snug, it 
would be inexpensive compared with the 
cost of lumber, labor, etc. I'll wager dollars 
to doughnuts that many a hunting party 
that could never raise the funds to estab- 
lish a permanent camp will be the proud 
possessors of one of the Navy’s huts once 
Hitler and Hirohito have bowed to the 
inevitable. 

Let’s not overlook arms and ammunition, 
either. More than one GI is_ thinking in 
terms of a new type of rifle or shotgun for 
killing game, based on the effectiveness of 
the weapons they have been using. For ex- 
ample, they say, “Now wouldn’t I like to have 
one of these back home in the deer woods.” 
Personally I can’t help feeling that the pre- 
war sporting arms are more than adequate 
for all types of gunning we have in our 
country, but who knows what they will be 
like after the war is over. And there’s 
another thing we must remember that a 
whale of a lot of fellows over-eager to re- 
new the chase after several years absence 
from old familiar game coverts may forget 
even the killing potentialities of their own 
hunting weapons or that they are hunting 
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By The Editor 


G | Joe is going to have a lot of new and improved 


hunting and camping equipment when he starts roam- 


ing his favorite coverts again 





Through numerous hikes the sportsmen discovered that the light-weight pack-board 
distributed weight of load evenly. 
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rabbits, pheasants, grouse or deer instead 
of heinies or japrats and go blasting away at 
everything that moves. To taut nerves, not 
fully adjusted to the old peacetime environ- 
ment, the snapping of a twig or a movement 
in the brush may very easily carry a man 
back to a foxhole or jungle outpost where a 
sound or movement may well have spelled 
death for him who hesitated. It can happen. 
It will happen unless we make sure that 
the returning GI’s we hunt with are as sure 
of themselves as we hope they will be. It 
would be pathetic, would it not, for some 
battle-scarred veteran to meet his death at 
the hands of an over-zealous comrade while 
on his first hunting trip after the war. 

Then there is the matter of the walkie- 
talkie. What a boon to the hunter who got 
lost in the woods, taking it for granted, of 
course, that the rest of the gang were so 
equipped too. I'll bet a silent deer drive 
would surprise the life cut of many a wily 
white-tail buck if both drivers and watchers 
were walkie-talkie equipped. Better than 
the noisy drives I’ve known all my life. It 
would be, “Frank speaking. Some just went 
out ahead, moving toward the watchers. 
Roger?” The answer comes back. “Roger.” 
Naturally by prearranged strategy and place- 
ment everyone knows what position in the 
line everybody else has and can easily 
figure, watchers too, about where to look for 
what. Impossible? Not by a darn sight. 
An example of the use of the walkie-talkie 
in a Pennsylvania bear hunt is illustrated in 
the following item published recently in a 
Williamsport newspaper: 

“Using a walkie-talkie radio, members of 
the Texas and Blockhouse Hunting Club 
from this vicinity killed a 150-pound bear 
on their first drive of the first day of bear 
season, 

“Clifford Coleman, Williamsport business- 
man, shot the animal, and W. Herbert Poff, 
Williamsport merchant, and Harold Moltz, 
member of the State Game Commission, said 
the walkie-talkie enabled the 12 members 
of the drive to keep in touch with each other, 
and to move their lines up systematically.” 

Think of first aid, also. More than one 
unfortunate nimrod’s life will have been 
saved from a careless gunning accident be- 
cause the woods will be full of GI Joes who 
know their first aid. And after all is said 
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Looking over equipment that sportsmen can us? to 


and done there’s a possibility maybe that 
Mr. Average-Home-Front-Hunter will be the 
one who is “shown up” when the absentees 
get back. Who knows but what my psycho- 
analysis a paragraph or so back may be “all 
wet” and it will be the home-comer who will 
lead the field both in careful hunting and 
in caring for injuries caused by careless 
shooting. 


Here’s a shot I’m not the least bit afraid 
of calling—clothes. The average lad home 
from whatever field of battle he participated 
in will know what’s best to wear no matter 
what the elements—cold, hot, snow, rain— 
any old thing. And what one doesn’t know 
the other will soon teach him. Betcha we'll 
have an all-round better equipped army of 
hunters from the standpoint of selecting 





gocd advantage. 


what they should wear and when than we 
ever had before. Betcha we'll have more 
fellows in the field who can take care of 
themselves in every way than most us “old- 
timers.” They’ll even know how better to 
stalk wild animals than we do because most 
of their time has been spent trying to out- 
smart some pretty canny critters in habitats 
far more impenetrable than any we've ever 
seen. Sometimes I think we’ve “missed the 
boat” entirely when we go afield because we 
can’t put ourselves in our quarry’s shoes. 
We've got to think of what he would do if 
we were hunting him, and where to look for 
him and vice versa. And when you're fight- 
ing him on his own grounds that takes a lot 
of thinking if you want to live to tell the 


(Continued on page 25) 





Compact camp made entirely of GI materials is set up on banks of a small lake by the two sportsmen. 


rests in type of hammock used by troops in tropics. 


the roof and the sides of the hammock. 


One drives in tent pegs while the other 


It has a water-repellent “roof” on top. A mosquito netting is attached to the edges of 
































Snowy Owls are diurnal—as much at home in daylight as under the star-studded night sky. 


INVASION FROM THE NORTH 


i WAS mid-January in Chester County— 
the cold grey sky was like a zinc plate, 
against which the snowy branches were 
tooled-out strips of white outlining the 
etched blacks of the limbs and frosting the 
somber sprays of the dark pines. Snow 
flurries powdered the picture with scattered 
gusts of white. It was cold—so cold that 
the snow squeaked beneath your boots as 
you walked. Could I have afforded a winter 
in Florida I certainly would have been there. 
Yet here was a small flock of birds, who 
needed no tickets, but only wing-power to 
enjoy a southern winter, apparently quite 
indifferent to biting cold, frozen fields and 
stinging snow fragments. In fact, from their 
actions I would say they were enjoying it. 
It reminded me of part of a verse of a popu- 
lar song of the late 1930’s which suggested, 
“. . . Think of the birdies, they’re not eatin’, 
but they all are tweet-tweet-tweetin’ . . .”. 
Whether my little flock had been exercising 
their digestive organs or not, I was not 
sure, but they certainly were chattering 
energetically as they settled in a dense tangle 
of honeysuckle. The flurry of small beat- 
ing wings scattered puffs of powdery snow 
from the vines and their high metallic notes 
made cheery conversation on the winter air 
and more than justified the song-writer’s 
lyrics. 

These hardy feathered adventurers were 
smaller than English Sparrows—and most of 
them seemed olive brown, but through my 
field glasses I picked out tiny spots of bright 
yellow on the lesser coverts or wing “elbows” 
and these bits of gold and their white-barred 
black wings proclaimed them to be gold- 
finches in their plain winter plumage. But, 
wait a minute, two or three of them look 
darker than the others and I caught a flash 
of dull crimson as one of these browner birds 
faced me squarely. My glasses showed a 
deep red spot just above the eyes, a crimson 





By Jacob Bates Abbott 
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frown as it were, and I know I was looking 
at one of those rare wanderers from the 
north, a redpoll. Their winter appearance 
in Pennsylvania is most casual, usually in 
the northern tier of counties. They associate 
with the goldfinches whom they closely re- 
semble in size, shape and actions. Unusual 
winter travellers have always interested me, 
for the bright migrants and temporary sum- 
mer residents have fled South, from Virginia 
to Patagonia. The few common winter birds 
become as familiar as the faces in one’s home 
or office and a stranger among them, par- 
ticularly a voyager from the far north, has a 
sort of glamour not unlike that of a mink- 
coated blonde who mysteriously descends on 
the small town, considerably to the annoy- 
ance of the local belles. Let it be whispered 
that she, for some unknown reason, decided 
to leave Quebec, Montreal or Nome to pay 
this local visit, and her witchery has in- 
creased immeasurably. So with the feathered 
casuals from the frozen tundras and snow- 
choked northern spruce forests—what has 
impelled them to invade us, hundreds of 
miles to the south? Of course Pennsylvania 
is fortunate in having as local belles, all 
through the winter, the scarlet flashing 
cardinals (male belles, if you will) and few 
birds form a more startling contrast to a 
drifted snowbank or frosted branch. Most 
of the arctic immigrants are quietly toned 
in plumage. Perhaps it is their rovings so 
far from home, their unpredictable appear- 
ances and their relative abundance in cer- 
tain cycles of years that gives them their 
mystery and interest. Thus was Lindbergh 
an object of wonder to the people of Paris 
as he dropped in on them that memorable 
morning in May, 1927, casually remarking 
that he had just flown over from America. 


To return to the “why do they do it”. 


question, scientists believe that the periods 
of winter abundance (roughly every five or 


six years) of the birds of prey, snowy owl, 
arctic horned owl, and goshawk, in the 
northern states, directly coincide with re- 
current shortages of lemmings, arctic hares, 
and snowshoe rabbits, their natural winter 
menu. Disease apparently decimates these 
hordes of arctic rodents repeatedly, and those 
accustomed to dine on them must seek pro- 
vender further south. Well, just the other 
day when I could get no butter in Haver- 
ford I travelled to Bryn Mawr after it and no 
hawk or owl was ever fiercer or keener in 
running down its prey. 

The greatest snowy owl invasion occurred 
in the winter of 1926-27 when 2,363 records 
of these owls were mdde within the United 
States. Extraordinary occurrences of this 
big arctic bird include two shot in Bermuda 
in 1843, one shot in North Carolina in 1908, 
one killed in Georgia in 1931 and perhaps 
the most amazing of all, one taken in 
Austin, Texas, in the winter of 1876! More 
recently New York State alone reported 419 
records, of which 291 were collected in the 
winter of 1941-42, Taxidermists reported 
that they had handled over 200 of the big 
white birds, for, of course, every gun was 
turned against them, since they are con- 
spicuous, easy to hit and usually perch low 
on fence post, haystack or on the ground. 
So, the itching fingers of “sportsmen” were 
rewarded by a couple of hundred white 
carcasses. It is a waste of breath to tell 
gunners that the snowy owl’s diet in his 
homeland is almost entirely beneficial; coast- 
wise he takes ducks, usually eiders, scoters 
or goldeneyes. These owls are beautiful 
birds and look very large in flight. Usually 


seen along the coast, where they sit as if. 


carved from marble on some rock, marsh- 


land stump or hay mound; there are, never-— 


theless, records from central and northern 
Pennsylvania. 
Snowy owls are diurnal—as much at home 
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in daylight as under the star-studded night 
sky. They occur regularly in winter along 
the Massachusetts coast and as an example 
of their fearlessness of man, let me give an 
experience I had with one at Plum -Island, 
near Newburyport, Massachusetts. My son, 
a classmate of his and I had come up from 
Cambridge to see snowy owls. We had 


_geen three around the frozen Plum Island 


marshes and finally spied one perched on the 
ridgepole of a low shed in back of a farm 
house. I wanted to get a good view of the 
owl’s flight positions, so we walked toward 
the shed, thinking the bird would flush. 
Would you believe it, the two boys stood 
under the roof and threw snowballs at that 
owl for several minutes before he con- 
descended to take off! So you can imagine 
what rare game one would make for a man 
with a shotgun. 

The snowy’s wing spread is very wide 
and he appears longer-winged in flight than a 
great horned. Some of the males are very 
lightly marked, the females being more gen- 
erally sprinkled and barred with sepia on 
the breast, wings, back and crown. It is a 
magnificent bird, deeply feathered to the 
talons, the steady beat of its powerful wings 
bearing it in ghostlike flight against the 
darkened sky. 

The arctic horned owl, a very light, nearly 
white sub-species of Bubovirginianus, some- 
times invades the more northern tier of 
states. This looks like, in fact is, a prac- 
tically white great-horned owl. Usually 
more heavily marked than a snowy owl, the 
aretic horned can be readily identified by 
its prominent feathered ears. The snowy has 
no ear tufts. Its habits and call notes are 
those of our native great horned owl so 
dear to the hearts of bounty collectors. 

The big slashing goshawk is not only a 
winter irregular, for some live the year 
round within the Commonwealth, nesting 
locally in the northern counties. Fiercest of 
the hawks, with an epicure’s yen for ruffed 
grouse, this powerful bird, bigger than a 
red-shoulder, is the Attila of the north 
woods. Yet you have to admire them—no 
birds are fiercer in defense of their nest than 
a pair of goshawks—and the female is more 
deadly than the male. Streamlined from 
dark-barred slaty breast to long flaring black 
and gray striped tail, power is evident in 
every feathered muscle. Great depth of chest 
adds to the potency of the sturdy sinews 
which operate the wide short wings. Des- 
tructive of course, but also dauntless, with- 
out fear (one has been recorded which 
swooped through an open kitchen door, 
caught up a hen which had blindly rushed 
in to escape, whirled and swept out with 
his prey practically from under the farmer’s 
feet; the latter was reaching for his shot- 
gun but the goshawk was out of range with 
her prey when the gunner had loaded and 
reached the yard) and spirited in defense of 
its young. I hate to see the limp, grey- 
feathered corpses that arrive in shoe boxes 
for the $4.00 bounty. Still, the ruffed grouse 
is a swell bird and this is perhaps his most 
indomitable enemy. Yet for what are we 
preserving the ruffed grouse? Why, of 
course so that they may be killed by men 
instead of by goshawks. From the grouse’s 
point of view the outlook must be a bit 


Another owl of the winter marshes is the 
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The Cardinal is with us all winter. 


short-eared—a medium sized round-headed 
owl with a fluttery, moth-like flight. One 
will flush from the frozen rushes, from vir- 
tually under your feet and in a bounding, 
stiff-winged break, spiral upward until it is 
but a speck in the winter sky. They hunt 
the marshes regularly in daylight and are 
usually perched low on a willow stump, 
hummock or in the reeds, in wait for some 
unwary meadow mouse. Protected in the 
Commonwealth—and rightly. Their diet is 
entirely beneficial since their gastronomic 
preference lies in mice, shrews, rabbits, 
crickets, and grasshoppers. A bird of the 
north, they have been known to nest in 
Pennsylvania. I have seen them in winter, 
just outside Philadelphia’s city limits, on the 
Hog Island slough, where, surrounded by 
abandoned Government factories, they 
course, harrier-like, back and forth over the 
icy bogs. 

The real thrill for the winter bird watcher 
is furnished by small flocks of chunky, 
heavy-billed birds, marked in yellow, brown, 
white and black, which irregularly invade 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania back yards in 
mid-winter. They chirp and chatter much 
like English Sparrows, but are the rare 
Evening Grosbeaks that interested orni- 
thologists will travel miles to see. They 
come to feeding trays and for the few days 
that they stay seem to be without shyness 
or fear. I know of a small flock three years 
ago in a New Jersey yard that was watched 
at intervals by whole platoons of a local 
bird society. They fed serenely on sun- 
flower seeds and scratch feed while dozens 
of pairs of eyes and binocular lenses were 
focused upon them. 


The most extraordinary invader that I 
know of was recorded a few years ago in 
Maine. In February, 1937, a Hepburn’s Rosy 
Finch showed up there in someone’s back 
yard in Gorham—and to make identity cer- 
tain was harmlessly trapped, banded and 
photographed. Dr. Alfred Gross, the emi- 
nent Bowdoin ornithologist, made the identi- 
fication. The bird remained for several 
weeks and many bird enthusiasts and sci- 
entists observed this rarity. Rarity? Yes, 
because this rosy finch lives in the moun- 
tains of Alaska and British Columbia and, 
although in winter it sometimes ventures as 
far east as southern Colorado—it had never 
before been recorded east of Minnesota. Yet 
here was one on the Atlantic coast, 3,000 
miles from home! 

This is not the entire list of interesting 
winter visitors, The big, dark American 
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Roughlegs are always a sight to heighten bird 
lover’s blood pressure. These big hawks, 
slightly larger than a red-tail, course across 
marshland and frozen sloughs. Their favor- 
ite habitat seems to be flat open country or 
the salt marshes of the sea coast. The barren 
fields and flat hills surrounding the Maiden 
Creek reservoir near Reading, is a favorite 
resort. I have seen them on the great ex- 
panse of marsh between Newark and Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, and along the frozen 
streams and river backwash at Essington in 
Delaware County. There is a very” dark, 
almost entirely black, plumage, but the 
typical markings are blackish with feathered 
thighs cream, dotted with black and breast 
streaked with black and cream; the under 
body, flanks and under tail coverts are black. 
The dark tail has a fanned-out white splash 
between base and rim, bordered by a wide 
black band formed by the spread, jet-tipped 
tail feathers. The legs are feathered to the 
toes, like those of the golden eagle—a sure 
mark of distinction (if the birds are close 
at hand) between rough-legs and immature 
red-tailed hawks. 

Flocks of pine siskins, little brown sparrow- 
like birds with a splash of gold in their 
wings, often wander down from the north- 
ern firs and spruces and feed through our 
Pennsylvania hemlocks, chiselling out seeds 
from the cones with their sharp conical bills. 

Crows, bluejays, juncos, chickadees, nut- 
hatches, downy and hairy woodpeckers, the 
flaming cardinals, we have with us all the 
winters. Keep on the lookout for the wan- 
dering strangers: Golden-crowned kinglets, 
those fluffy atoms of feathers; sleek-cedar 
waxwings, horned larks and snow~-buntings 
sweeping over snow-swept, barren fields; 
perhaps an occasional flock of pine gros- 
beaks or crossbills settling in a sumac 
thicket or hemlock stand; a black-masked 
northern shrike, on his perch atop a blasted 
pine, silhouetted against the leaden sky. Best 
of all, keep food out for the birds—rustic 
trays offering scratch feed and Sunflower 
seeds and suet nailed to or hung from 
branches, These northern refugees will re- 
pay your trouble with their enthusiastic 
company and, I am sure, gratitude and will 
add sparkle and interest to many a day in 
the dead of winter when spring seems long 
and slow-a-comin’. 











They are the rare Evening Grosbeaks which 
— ornithologists will travel many miles 
Bee. 
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Pintail duck feeding. 


roasted bird tastes as good as the recipe sounds its worth a trial. 


LEAVES FROM A HUNGRY 


HE writer has, over a period of twenty- 

five years, followed the outdoor trails in 
many States including Pennsylvania and in 
that time I have had some wonderful game 
recipes given to me by sportsmen and 
fermers. I would like to pass them on to 
the readers of this publication. 


Quail: I once dined at the gunning lodge 
of an aged ex-market hunter (he later re- 
formed, happily) and he acted as Chef de 
Luxe that memorable evening. We had 
been out that cold November day eight tire- 
some hours and between us bagged six 
plump quail and two woodcocks. One act 
the old guide always performed stuck in 
my memory: He always drew his birds as 
soon as possible, claiming that method kept 
the game sweet and clean. He would stuff 
the cavity with clean, dry grass until the 
birds were used. 

When we arrived back at the lodge, the 
old nimrod skinned our birds and split them 
down the center. After soaking them in 


In the following little article you will find a mouth-watering recipe for cooking wild ducks. 
File it away for future use. 


Photo U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
If the 


HUNTER S NOTEBOOK 


By Sherman Lee Pruitt 


Here’s hoping other pos- 
of good wildlife 
recipes will pass them on. 


sessors 


The more the merrier 





Old thunder aera, Se grouse, is just as good 
to 


to eat as he is 


unt. 


briny cold water for two hours they were 
salted-and peppered, rolled in flour and then 
fried in hot butter mixed with sweet break- 
fast bacon drippings. I'll remember the 
heavenly odor of those browning birds until 
my dying day. 

In fifteen minutes they were nut brown 
and the old guide set the rustic table. I put 
on my drooling bib. If I had eaten as much 
as I did that night in a city restaurant, I 
would have been put down as a seventh 
wonder, but there is no appetizer like old 
mother nature as any gunner well knows. 

Rabbit: An aged and kindly farmer from 
York County, Pennsyslvania gave me this 
grand recipe for cooking molly cottontail: 
“Old Man” Graham could hunt with the best 
of them and his performance with a cast 
iron skillet would put many high priced 
French chefs to shame. A wild cottontail 
cooked by this method will, I guarantee, be 
tender as a first kiss and just as easy to 

First, spend one happy carefree day afield 
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in magic November. If you are a good 
enough shot and Lady Luck has smiled, you 
will have a brace of brown bunnies. Clean 
your rabbit as soon as possible, preferably 
just after it is shot. When you reach home, 
cut it up and soak it a few hours in cold, 
salted water. Remove and parboil it for 
fifteen minutes in bubbling water. If the 
bunny is an old residenter, parboil a little 
longer. I have seen some tough rabbits in 
my lean and hungry days. When you re- 
move the carcass from the hot water dip the 
pieces in flour and fry slowly in a cast 
jron skillet in bacon or pork fat until they 
are well browned. Then, make a brown 
gravy, letting the rabbit simmer for an hour 
and adding in the meantime, my hungry 
friends, two tablespoons of clear vinegar to 
the gravy. It will, I promise, be tender and 
good enough for a king. The exact recipe 
can also be used to good advantage for old 
“bushytail”, the squirrel. 

Wild Duck: A famous guide from the 
Chesapeake marshes named Jim Sterling 
once showed me how to lead a duck. After 
shooting said duck he also showed me how 
to cook it. After plucking and drawing 
(give some kid a quarter a duck for this 
job)—you will save a lot of grief and the 
kid will be happy with his quarter. Soak 
over night in cold, salty water. After re- 
moving the birds in the morning, stuff each 
fowl with a whole sweet apple and then 
parboil for thirty minutes. When the thirty 
minutes are up, remove the apple from your 
ducks and discard, for much if not all the 
objectionable flavor will be absorbed by the 
apple. Place a fresh apple in the cavity of 
each bird then bake in a moderate oven for 
ninety minutes or until the birds are a rich 
nut brown. The odor will probably drive 
you crazy, especially if you missed break- 
fast as I often do. 

While the fowl are baking, lay two strips 
of sweet thinly sliced breakfast bacon over 
the breasts. When the birds are done re- 
move from the oven, and if you wish, for 
an added taste thrill, add a little lime or 
lemon juice to each bird. I was once a 
guest at a duck dinner at a sporting club 
and we all went without breakfast and lunch. 
Our ducks were served at eight p.m. and 
when our host yelled “Let’s eat”, I nearly 
got trampled in the ensuing stampede of 
ravenous hunters. A duck cooked this way 
will make you kiss your mother-in-law or 
vice versa. It should be served with 
cranberry sauce. 

Pheasant: Old John Pheasant is hard to 
bag and when you have brought home your 
brace of birds you will feel proud of a 
day well spent. A large pheasant cock can 
be cooked in much the same manner as his 
cousin, the domestic chicken. “Ole Man” 
Reeves from Pennsylvania’s Clinton County 
showed me a good method of doing these 
gaudy birds justice on the table. First after 
drawing and plucking, soak overnight in 
cold salted water. Remove in the morning 
and then stuff your bird with a mixture 
composed of chopped mushrooms (or 
oysters), bread, and poultry seasoning. Mix 
well then stuff the birds. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven for 85 minutes. Baste several 
times with bird’s essence, serve with hot 
biscuits and good coffee. A meal such as 
this will make any tyro hunter a dyed-in- 
the-wool sportsman and veteran gunners 
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Photo by Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


There is a lot of meat in the pot displayed by the above lucky nimrods whose pictures 
were taken after a few hours hunt in Lebanon County last season. 


will thank their lucky stars they were born 
hunters, 


Grouse: Old thunder wings is acclaimed 
by millions as the king of them all and his 
crown is well deserved. He is just as good 
to eat as he is to hunt and if you are ever 
fortunate enough to bring home a brace of 
the royal ruffed grouse, try the following 
taste teaser: Pluck, draw and wipe birds. 
Save livers and make a stuffing composed of 
chopped livers, bread, and a teaspoon of 
country sausage. Stuff birds and bake in a 
moderate oven until they are well browned 





the cook knows his business. 
a lucky nimrod’s deer. 


(about fifty minutes), garnish with lemon 
juice and serve with grape jelly. 

Every hunting season in America millions 
go afield in pursuit of game birds and ani- 
mals. Some arrive home with good bags 
and later enjoy the fruits of their hunting. 
Others through lack of knowledge in game 
cooking give their game away or it is dis- 
carded. In these days of rationing (or any- 
time for that matter), game should never be 
wasted. Learn to cook it and you will be 
justly proud of your culinary accomplish- 


(Continued on page 32) 





Photo by Allan Studholme. 
While our author left venison off his list, we all know there is nothing like it when 


Game Protector Claude B. Kelsey, Port Allegany, tagging 
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ANALYSIS OF THE LATE FALL AND EARLY WINTER MUSKRAT 
POPULATION IN NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Ep Caine the trapping seasons of 1939, 
1940, and 1941 a study was made of 
muskrats taken by trappers in Crawford, 
Mercer, and Erie Counties, Pennsylvania. 
Data taken on some 1,800 muskrats (Ondatra 
zibethica zibethica L.) is the basis of the 
present paper. This study was made by the 
writer as a part of the fur-bearing animal 
survey conducted under Pittman-Robertson 
Project 8-R for the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission. It is believed that a careful analysis 
of the data obtained should give certain 
reliable information regarding the com- 
position of muskrat populations during the 
late fall and early winter months. 


Sex Ratios in the Population 


All of the data at hand indicates that 
there is a definite, though small, prepond- 
erance of male animals in the late fall and 
early winter population. Thus far observa- 
tions have failed to indicate that weather 
conditions have much, if any, influence upon 
the ratios of sexes among trapped animals. 
There is no evidence that male animals are 
more active than females at this season and 
therefore more liable to be caught in traps; 
therefore it is believed that the ratios rep- 
resent quite accurately the actual ratios in 
the population. Approximately six animals 
out of every ten taken by trappers are males. 
Dozier (1944) has shown that the preponder- 
ance of males over females is maintained 
throughout the winter and spring as well. 
During the first two weeks of March 1941, 
56% of the animals trapped on the Black- 
water Refuge in Maryland were males. Dur- 
ing the same period in 1942 the percentage 
of males was 60%. This may tend to refute 
any supposition that seasonal activity of the 
sexes results in a greater take of males dur- 
ing the late fall and early winter. A com- 
parison of the male-female ratios obtained 
in our region with those obtained in similar 
studies elsewhere is given in Table 1. 


Age Composition of the Population 


During the seasons of 1940 and of 1941 
an effort was made to determine the relative 
age composition of the muskrat population. 
In this time 780 animals were carefully ex- 
amined to determine whether they were old 
individuals (adults) or young of the previous 
breeding season (subadults). It was found 
that size alone was no certain indication of 
age. Considerable overlapping of both in- 
dividual weights and measurements was 
noted (Table 4). Young individuals from the 
better habitats were often larger and heavier 
than old animals from relatively poorer 
habitats. Relative ages were determined by 


By William C. Grimm 


examination of the genital organs of each 
animal (Errington, 1939). 

Approximately four-fifths (77%) of the 
fall and early winter population consists of 
the young, or subadult, animals (Table 2). 
By late November the pelage of the sub- 
adults is indistinguishable from that of adult 
animals. A very few typically kit-pelaged 
individuals are invariably taken by trappers 
during the month of December. Evidently 
such individuals represent litters of young 
which were born very late in the season. 
Data on weights and measurements of some 
of these December caught kits are presented 
in Table 3. 


Sizes and Weights of Muskrats 


It is quite evident that muskrats from the 
better habitats where desirable food plants 
are abundant average larger than those from 
the poorer habitats. Marsh dwelling ani- 
mals were consistently larger and heavier 
than those from other types of habitat. Male 
animals average somewhat heavier than fe- 
males. Adult males average larger than 
subadult males, and the adult females aver- 
age considerably larger than subadult fe- 
males at this season, There seems to be 
considerably more difference in the average 


weights of adult and subadult animals than 
there is in their total length (length from tip 
of nose to tip of tail). Comparative data on 
weights and measurements of adult and sub- 
adult muskrats from the northwestern part 
of Pennsylvania are presented in Table 4 


The average weight of all muskrats is a 
little under 2% pounds (2.40 lbs.). The 
largest individual examined was an old fe- 
male which weighed nearly four pounds 
(3.93 lbs.). An old male was examined 
which weighed 3.66 pounds. Individuals 
weighing between 3 and 3% pounds are not 
unusual in the better marsh areas but they 
constitute a relatively small proportion of 
the total population. A relatively few young 
of the year, probably from early spring litters 
in the best types of habitat, may attain 
weights of from 2% to 3 pounds by early 
December. 

Distribution of the weights of 1,073 male 
muskrats is shown in Figure 1 and that of 
774 females in Figure 2. 


Summary 


1. There is a definite preponderance of 
male animals in the fall-winter muskrat 
population. 





Drawing by Earl Poole. 
The muskrat is the most popular and abundant fur-bearing animal in Pennsylvania. 
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TABLE 1 
SEX RATIOS OF MUSKRATS IN NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA COMPARED 
WITLL THLOSE RECORDED IN OTHER REGIONS 
Percentages 
Locality No. sexed Season Authority 
Male Female 
Pennsylvania 835 Dee. 1939 58.8 41.2 Grimm 
“ 675 Dec. 1940 58.7 41.3 “ 
“ 834 Dee, 1941 57.0 43.0 “ 
Minnesota 155 Dee. 1941 54.8 45.2 McCann 
Maryland 9,304 Jan.-Mar, 1941 66.4 44.0 baer & 
en 
“ 6,622 Jan.-Mar, 1942 58.0 42.0 Dozier 
Ohio 247 1943 56.7 43.3 Gilfillan 
Vermont 1,204 1940 65.4 34.6 Seamans ' 
lowa 584 1936-38 64.9 45.1 Errington \ 
han 
tip TABLE 2 : 
AGE RATIOS OF MUSKRATS IN NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA COMPARED i] 
= WITH THOSE RECORDED IN OTHER REGIONS f 
u ' 
Percentages | 
part No. Season Authority } 
: Locality Examined Adult | Subadult ' 
Ss a | 
The Pennsylvania 250 Dec. 1940 18.0 | 82.0 Grimm 
fe- « 530 Dec. 1941 23.0 72.0 és 
Tiltnols 1,147 1940-41 28.9 71.1 Baumgartner 
inds & Bellrose 
ned Michigan 7,511 1940-41 $5.8 64.7 “ 
Minnesota 567 Dec. «1941 27.4 72.6 McCann 
uals Ohio 247 1943 20.0 80.0 Gilfillan 
not 
hey 
. of 
ung TABLE 8 lh 
ters SIZE AND WEIGHT PATA ON SOME DECEMBER-CAUGHT KIT MUSKRATS ay 
tain FROM NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ‘ ; 
| “J (| 
arly a | 
Date Sex Weight in pounds Length in inches If you don’t think beavers come big in Penn- 
nale sylvania take a good look at the 65-pounder 
t of trapped - a rae — ar mye od 
0. 2-5-39 (shown above) o . Jewett. Incidentally, the 
196-89 Female - ag meat is good eating, too. Try it. 
gh mae Female -93 16.81 
oar a i~ ye sylvania. PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEws, la 
12-6-41 Female ‘83 14.96 12:6-7, ) 
. of 12-12-41 Female 1.10 17.50 
krat 1-12-41 Male 1.00 16.77 McCann, Lester J. 
1944, Notes on Growth, Sex and Age 
Ratios, and Suggested Management of 
* / 
2. There is a ratio of approximately four Gilfillan, Merril C. rp Muskrats. Journ. Mammalogy, 
subadult muskrats to each adult in the fall- 1944. Quarterly Report of Ohio Pittman- ; ; te 
winter population. Robertson Project 15-R. Pittman-Rob- Seamans, Roger : 4] 
3. Subadult muskrats cannot be accurately ertson Quarterly, 4:75. 1941, Muskrats in the Champlain Valley 
distinguished from adults on the basis of } 3 of Vermont. Lake Champlain Fur Sur- 
size and weight alone. Adult animals aver- Gtimm, William C. vey, Vermont Fish and Game Service, 
age somewhat heavier than do subadults but § 1941. The Muskrat in Northwestern Penn- State Bul. 3-4:1-34. 
there is considerable overlapping of weights 
, and measurements in the two classes. = SS i 
4. The average weight of all fall and winter iia 
trapped muskrats from Northwestern Penn- POT TP TABLE 4 fig 
WEIGHTS AND MEASUREMENTS OF ADULT AND SUBADULT 
sylvania is 2.40 pounds. MUSKRATS IN DECEMBER POPULATIONS . 
Literature Cited | i ' 
Adults Subadults HI 
Baumgarnter, Luther L., and Bellrose, Frank a Na oe Wc Ne 
C. PP SR MS le REE PIE OE: ND, Tk HERS A oeie 
1943. Determination of Age and Sex in Males (46) Females (49) | Males (184) Females (122) 
Muskrats. Journ. Wildlife Management, 5 citi a a ia ca Fl a MES eck RO eee FR i} 
171-6L Weight (pounds): hig 
Dozier, Herbert L. Average 2.85 2.83 2.17 1.96 i 
1944, Color, Sex Ratios, and Weights of Extremes 2.18-8.66 2.27-8.98 1.18-3.00 1.54-2.88 t 
Maryland Muskrats, II. Journ. Wildlife iain ae $$ $$ H 
-145— otal Leng nches) : i 
Management, 8: 165-169. Average 28.00 23.26 21.58 21.18 
Dozier, Herbert L., and Allen, Robert W. Extremes 20.94-25.00  21.42-25.47 :17.96-24.00 18. 19-23.66 
1942, Color, Sex Ratios, and Weights of isospin OOD fed SINE AME SEI Me PS BE Fe! 
Maryland Muskrats. Journ. Wildlife Length of Tail (inches): 
M ent, 6:294-299. Average 10.48 10.50 10.00 9.72 
Errington, Paul L. Length of Hind Foot (inches): 
1939. Observations on Young Muskrats in Average 8.24 8.19 8.15 8.11 
Towa. Journ. Mammalogy, 20: 465-478. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





“A squirrel has to eat something when there 
are no good nut trees around.” 


Joe Lohman of Waynesboro wrote as fol- 
lows to a friend of his in the Service and 
we thought the communication interesting 
enough for our readers’ consumption: 


“I took a walk up Bisecker’s Gap on Sun- 
day morning. The mountain road was damp, 
the air cool and exhilarating. Just as I 
parked my car a grey squirrel ran up a 
hemlock. No doubt he just had his break- 
fast. I wondered what he ate so investigated. 
At the foot of the tree two green-capped 
toadstools were freshly nibbled. A squirrel 
has te eat something when there are no good 
nut trees around. I ieft it some pecans and 
a handful of sunflower seeds. I found out 
that the green toadstools are edible and 
very good when fried in butter. 


“A distance up the road a groundhog 
ambled into view. He spied me at once and 
turned back up the mountain. He was so 
fat he wabbled. They certainly can’t run 
very fast. I was surprised to see a ground- 
hog in the mountain because I didn’t think 
they lived there. They like to live near 
cornfields. Upon checking up with my 
mountain friend ‘Musty’ I learned that lots 
of them do. I would like to know what 
they eat up there; maybe mushrooms too. 
Some mushrooms had the tops chewed off 
with crumbs lying about the stem. I 
gathered one and upon examination found 
it to be a Death-Cup, or Destroying Angel. 
These are deadly poisonous to man but the 
small animals of the mountain eat them 
without harm. 

“A mountain turtle is not such an inter- 
esting thing. There was one along the road 
taking nips out of the leaves of some weeds. 
Maybe he wasn’t so well and was taking a 
tonic. When I returned he was eating a 
regular meal from some dried manure. 
Often these turtles are found in pools of 
mountain streams. J am concerned about 
them eating trout, which I understand is 
their bad habit. Three were taken from a 
pool in which were transplanted some six- 
inch speckled trout brought from the Vine- 
yard Hollow Run. A turtle seems such a 
pokey thing to catch fish. I'll have to ask 
‘Musty’ about this. 


TONY GOES DUCK HUNTING 


My name she’s a Tony, 
My friend’s a name Joe 
He’s like to go hunting, 
So, for some ducks a we go. 


He’s come a to my house, 
Bout half a past four. 
He’s a screech a da brakes, 
He’s a pound a da door. 


He’s a scare a my dog, 
He’s a step on my cat. 
He’s a yell a Hey Tony, 
A where are ya at? 


I’m a coma right down, 
I say to be quiet, 

Ya make so much noise, 
Ya wake a da town. 


He say, Hey Tony, 

Let’s hava some fun. 
Grab a da boots, 

And I'll catch a da gun. 


We go by the lake, 

To shoot a some ducks, 
She’s much more fun, 
Than chasing da bucks. 


We go by the shore. 
The wind, she’s a cold. 
I think I no stand it. 
I’m maybe too old. 


The ducks, she’s a come, 
One, two, three, a four. 
I’m looka way out, 

She’s a come a some more. 


So, Joe gets excite, 
And begins a to shoot. 
He’s a miss a da duck, 
And shoot a da coot. 


He’s swing all around, 
Bang, bang, it’s a dead. 
He’s shoot a one down, 
Right on top of my head. 


I say, “What’s a matt?” 
You craze lika a loon? 

He say, “No, no, Tony, 
She’s a fall a too soon.” 


I'm get a so mad, 

I’m a yell, and I shout, 

But my friend he’s a laff. 
Then he’s a slip and fall out. 


I look at the sap, 
He’s a fall in the drink, 
Then I laff a too, 
So, what do you think. 


I buy a new boots, 
And I buy a da gun. 
For this shooting bizness, 
She’s a lots of fun. 


—Harry C. Kuhns, R. D. 1, Erie. 





“Right there before my eyes lay the mate, 
perfectly blended with the background. I am 
losing my taste for huckleberries.” 


“If I had not stopped to take a rest a 
hornet’s nest would not have been dis- 
covered. There it was, built under an over- 
hanging rock, well protected from the ele- 
ments. Already it was the size of a big 
cantaloupe. Hornets came and shot out like 
a streak. Now I judged where the hornet 
came from the other day that stung one of 
our picnic group on the arm. As a rule they 
will not sting unless molested. But this fel- 
low came suddenly and stung. I think he 
took a pass at a fly and hit the background, 
Watch a hornet and you will see it swoop 
down on a fly like a dive bomber. Someone 
said that they use fly wings in building nests. 
A hornet sting makes it tough going, espe- 
cially without dope to apply. A hunk of 
ice tied on with a handkerchief for an hour 
certainly cleared this sting. The relief was 
almost immediate. 


“A blacksnake and I crossed trails. It was 
the first one I had seen in five years; not 
since I had whipped one with my fishing 
rod along Tumbling Run. We stared at each 
other for fully a minute. The thought oc- 
curred to me that orchardists like black- 
snakes around to kill mice. I should let it 
go. On second thought if Ireland can do 
without snakes, that’s good enough for me. 
I resolved to kill all snakes. A twenty-two 
shell loaded with bird shot did the trick 
neatly to this one. They Rave some long 
tail, tapering to a point like a toothpick. 
Snakes were now on my mind. I was think- 
ing what I would do to a rattler should one 
pop up. At that instant a ruffed grouse 
suddenly flushed not over two yards from 
me. I nearly jumped out of my shoes. What 
a weapon they have for getting away before 
one can recover his senses. 

“My destination was a certain huckleberry 
bush under which a copperhead was killed 
exactly one week ago. There may be a 
mate. I understand a second one is close 
around when one is killed. One hears so 
much; but then ‘Musty’ said so, and I re- 
lied on that some. I reached the spot and 
sure enough there was the same bush as 
innocent as ever. Some nice blueberries, 
too. I looked carefully but no snakes. I 
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poked in with my gun barrel. A faint 
rustle, probably a dried leaf hanging on a 
low limb. No snake. I swung the barrel 
through the bush; all was quiet. The growth 
is not heavy, surely no snake here. I de- 
cided to eat a few berries. However, I 
pushed aside the bush once more and right 
there before my eyes lay the mate, perfectly 
blended with the background. I am losing 
my taste for huckleberries. Some friends 
from Old Forge bottom came by as I was 
examining the dead copperhead. They were 
on their way over to Sandy Ridge to pick 
huckleberries.”—Joe. 


“Following is an item I clipped from the 
Cherokee Scout, Murphy, N. C. (Cherokee 
County), in regard to bear and boar hunts 
(Russian boar), which is self-explanatory. 


“It may show our sportsmen what they can 
expect if they ever permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interfere with their rights as 
citizens of the Keystone State in so far as 
hunting and fishing privileges are concerned. 

“Fourteen bear and boar hunts are 
scheduled for the Santeetlah N. C. and 

U. S. Cooperative Wildlife Management 

Area on the Nantahala National Forest in 

Graham County. The areas to be hunted 

are as follows: 

“Unit No. 1—Big Santeetlah Drainage. 
“Unit No. 2—Little Santeetlah and Deep 

Creek Drainage. 

“Unit No. 3—Slick Rock, Bear and Bark- 
ers Creeks. 

“Hunting will be permitted for two-day 
periods as follows: 

“Hunt 1—Unit 1—October 16-17. 

“Hunt 2—Unit 3—October 23-24. 

“Hunt 3—Unit 2—October 27-28. 

“Hunt 4—Unit 1—November 1-2. 

“Hunt 5—Unit 3—November 6-7. 

“Hunt 6—Unit 2—November 10-11. 

“Hunt 7—Unit 1—November 14-15. 

“Hunt 8—Unit 3—November 17-18. 

“Hunt 9—Unit 2—November 21-22. 

“Hunt 10—Unit 1—November 24-25. 





We are indebted to District Forester M. 5. 
Harding of Clarion for this and the opposite 


photo. Above is Ranger Thos, B. Cook, es 
with a 200-pounder taken near Cook Fores 
first day last season. 
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“Hunt 11—Unit 3—November 28-29. 
“Hunt 12—Unit 2—December 1-2. 
“Hunt 13—Unit 1—December 5-6. 
“Hunt 14—Unit 3—December 8-9. 


“Checking Stations: 
“Unit 2 and 1: Game Protectors Station 
near Tapoco. 


“Unit 3: Game Protectors Station on 
Santeetlah Creek. 


“Each person participating in the hunt 
may kill one bear and one boar. No other 
wildlife of any description will be hunted 
or molested in any manner. Hunters will 
be expected to keep dogs from running 
deer. 

“Applications will be received only from 
persons who possess bona fide bear or boar 
dogs or who are in position to obtain such 
animals. 

“Successful applicants will be determined 
through an impartial public drawing to be 
held in Asheville by the Asheville Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This drawing will be 
designed to select fourteen applicants and 
five alternates, there being a_ separate 
drawing for each unit depending on the 
wishes of theapplicants as expressed in 
their application. If less than five of the 
fourteen successful applicants are legal 
residents of Graham County, the drawing 
will continue until five are obtained. 


“A successful applicant will be permitted 
to invite not more than twenty-four per- 
sons to accompany him in his hunt. All 
persons, including the applicant, must, how- 
ever, possess a valid North Carolina hunt- 
ing license. 

“A successful applicant may take with 
him not more than 10 dogs. 


“All firearms except rifles using rim- 
fire cartridges, shotguns smaller than 16 
gauge, and side arms may be used. Shot- 
gun ammunition will be limited to the 
solid-load type. 


“Each applicant must submit with his 
application a cashier’s check or money 
order in the amount of Fifty Dollars ($50) 
which will be returned if he is not chosen 
in the public drawing.Applications and fee 
must be received by September 30th. 

“The above fees will be made payable 
to J. H. Longshore, Agent, N. C. Division 
of Game and Inland Fisheries, 28 Law 
Building, Asheville, N. C., to be placed in 
a cooperative deposit in accordance with 
the provisions of the Wildlife Cooperative 
Agreement between the State of North 
Carolina and the U. S. Forest Service.” 


“There is some griping about the manage- 
ment and other matters concerning the con- 
servation set-up in our state, but I wonder 
how those fellows would feel if they had to 
buck competition from every state in the 
Union in a gamble to garner one permit out 
of fourteen and also own and feed a pack 
of bear hounds in order to go bear hunting. 
That would mean a chance of possibly one 
in one or ten thousand of getting a permit 
after throwing considerable money into a 
pack of hounds, along with all- the trouble, 
to say nothing of the howling and fighting 
of the pack. If they ever heard the Lobos 
up at Kane howl they would have an idea 
what it is like to have a pack of bear hounds 
in the back yard for twelve months of the 
year. 
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“It is high time Pennsylvania residents 
with nimrod desires quit their fault-finding 
and begin to appreciate what they have, and 
help the Commission and its personnel carry 
out a real conservation program, not only 
for ourselves but for our sons and brothers 
whom we expect and pray will be coming 
back before many months to double the 
pleasure and recreation we enjoy in Penn’s 
woods. 


“Any citizen of our state who is mentally 
fit and has the proper firearms and a two 
dollar license can go bear hunting in season, 
without any red tape or public drawing 
contest. 


“Every sportsman in the State should 
realize what the provisions in the flood con- 
trol bill, which is to come up in Congress, 
really mean to us. Flood control may be, 
and probably is, all right; but the bill should 
definitely stop at that without any further 
implications or loopholes. 

“I want you to turn the clipping over to 
the editor of the Game News. I think it 
will make a few of our sportsmen realize 
just what they have at home. 


“I was raised in Cherokee County, North 
Carolina, and have hunted and fished in 
Graham County and in some of the territory 
mentioned in the clipping. I know most of 
the areas covered by the hunts mentioned. 
It is rugged mountain country and hunting 
without dogs would be like hunting for a 
needle in a haystack. However, I still like 
our set-up in Pennsylvania much better. It 
conforms more to the real meaning of Dem- 
ocracy. When I hunted in Cherokee and 
Graham Counties forty to forty-five years 
ago there were no regulations of any kind. 
There were millions of live chestnut trees, 
all the chestnuts one cared to pick up, and 
squirrels—and turkeys galore. I had lots of 
fun chasing wild razor-back hogs, usually 
with any half-breed English Shepherd. If 
you think it isn’t exciting, try it some time. 

“Those were the days when I learned how 


(Continued on page 30) 





Eric Paddock with a 275-pounder (dressed) 
taken on Tom’s Run, Clarion County, near Cook 
Forest Park, also first day of the 1944 season. 
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Rev. R. J. Wolfe, Harrisburg, front, and Rev. 
J. R. Hauser, Williamsport, rear, and the buck 
the former bagged in Lycoming County the 
past season, 


PICTORIAL 


Frank R. Miller of Scranton sent in the above 
photo. Sure is a nice buck. 


A splendid 10-point killed in Potter Yam | 
on Dec. 7, 1942; by Chief Deputy Sheriff Car 
H. Butler, Coudersport. 


Gene Adams, Mercer, with a 165-pounder Fred Stoll, Taxidermist, photographed this partly albino ringneck killed by Sam Mc- 
killed in Forest County. Culloug, Germantown, Philadelphia, in Bucks County last season. 
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If you recognize an uncaptioned photo please 
identify it. Some persons send them in with 
their game-kill reports but fai] to write their 
mames and addresses or any descriptive infor- 
mation on the back. Thus if they become de- 
tached while handling the reports there is, no 
way of determining the owner. Please write 
or the necessary information on a slip of 
paper and paste it on the back of your photos. 
Thank you. 








Photo by Ray Scott. 
Stan Seiber, Chet Lauver, Ray Scott and John Leister enjoyed a good day’s sport in 
Juniata County, judging from the number of bunnies they are displaying. 


Larksville police officers Stanley Perkanski and 
Gus Snyder with two Canadian honkers shot by 
Perkanski on Harvey’s Lake. 


Charles Zerby, Jr., 17 year old Lykens youth, 
with a nice 4-point bagged on the Broad Moun- 


. last season. Photo by Mrs. Donald Reiten- 
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TRAP MANY RABBITS 


Peter Rabbit is clearing out of Mr. Mc- 
Gregor’s garden! 

The Commission is seeing to it, through 
its game trapping and transfer program, that 
Peter and his kin are removed from Victory 
garden areas. In cooperation with the Vic- 
tory Garden Program of the State Council 
of Defense, every effort is being made to 
remove the possibility of rabbit damage so 
that the Victory Garden Program might be 
more successful. The animals are also re- 
moved from city parks, watersheds, and other 
areas where rabbits are destructive, and 
taken to sections where they will stand a 
chance of doing their bit for the war effort 
next Fall by furnishing tasty dinners for 
lucky hunters, thus saving money and ration 
points. 

Because of cold weather, snow and lack 
of natural food, rabbits are causing damage 
to certain trees and shrubs. But these very 
conditions that make the bunnies more des- 
tructive are extremely helpful to the au- 
thorized trapper. 

The transfer program is bringing results 
but more agents are need in some towns and 
cities. Last year’s record was 33,083. This 
year the Commission hopes to raise it to 
50,000. 

The Game Commission pays $.50 each to 
its special agents for rabbits trapped and 
turned over to a Game Protector. Anyone 
can help in this worthy project. Consult 
your local Game Protector for further de- 
tails. 


COL. BIDDLE CITED 


In a letter just received from Colonel 
Nicholas Biddle, member of the Commission 
from Bethayres, he tells us, “I was recently 
awarded the Legion of Merit for the work I 
did as Inspector General in Britain.” Colonel 
Biddle, who has been in France since the 
latter part of August in charge of very im- 
portant administrative duties there, is tem- 
porarily back in this country on special mis- 
sion. His new address is: Deputy Port Com- 
mander, Hq. 5th Major Port, APO 517, c/o 
Postmaster, New York, N. Y. 





IN MEMORIUM 





A. L. Budd 


The Game Commission and his many 
sportsmen friends were shocked to learn 
of the death of Mr. A. L. (Al) Budd, of 
Troy, who succumbed to a stroke on De- 
cember 16. 


Mr. Budd was 78 years old and was 
often referred to as the dean of sports- 
men of Bradford County. 


He began his services with the Game 
Commission as a Traveling Game Pro- 
tector on November.1, 1919, and was ap- 
pointed Chief, Bureau of Protection on 
July 16, 1926, a position he held until 
he retired January 15, 1933. 





Photo by M. E. Sherman. 
Field officers of the Commission have been helping to control predators where they 

have become too abundant locally. Above is Game Protector W. J. Carpenter, Mt. Jewett, 

with a nice catch of 34 foxes. 


FEDERATION MEETING 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs will hold its annual meeting 
Saturday, February 17, 1945 in the Forum of 
the Education Building, Harrisburg, Pa, 
starting at 9:30 A.M. The Board of Directors 
sitting as a permanent Resolutions Commit- 
tee will meet the morning of the same day 
in a conference room in the Department of 
Public Instruction, to go over the Resolutions 
presented to the Conference. This meeting 
is not open to the general public; but any- 
body having any interest in any particular 
Resolution will be granted the privilege of 
speaking on the Resolution before the Board 
of Directors. 


LOST, STRAYED OR STOLEN 


On Saturday morning, December 2, O. C, 
Wagner, Port Allegany, missed his setter, 
The animal is white with small black ticks, 
has one black and one white ear and a white 
eye, called a Watch Eye. The animal weighs 
between .50 and 60 pounds, is 10 years old, 
and is very hard of hearing. A reward of 
$25 will be given for its return. No ques- 
tions will be asked. 


About one year ago the Mohnton Fish and 
Game Protective Association decided that 
some special inducement should be offered 
to create interest in the control of preda- 
tors, especially foxes and weasels. To this 
end the club offered $2.00 for each fox and 
50c for each weasel destroyed in Cumru or 
Brecknock Townships. To date the associa- 
tion has paid out bounties on 23 foxes and 
13 weasels. 


FISHING LICENSES OUT 


We have been advised by the Board of 
Fish Commissioners that all County Treas- 
urers have had the resident fishing licenses 
and buttons for the last two weeks. In 
other words, any person going to the office 
of the County Treasurer can secure a resi- 
dent fishing license for 1945. It will . be 
some little time before all the agents are 
supplied, but the majority will also have 
them early in January. 

Non-resident and 3-day tourist licenses 
will be sent out sometime after the first of 
the year. 


NEW POSTERS AVAILABLE 


The Game Commission recently had a new 
series of six colored educational posters 
printed concerning various phases of wild- 
life conservation. They were drawn by 
Jacob Bates Abbott, the Commission’s staff 
artist, and are especially adaptable to use 
in schools and by youth organizations such 
as Boy Scouts, Farm Youth groups, etc. 
Teachers, Scout Leaders, Leaders of 4-H 
Clubs, Future Farmers of America—in fact 
any groups interested in the conservation of 
the natural resources may request these 
placards, but none will be furnished indi- 
vidual members of any association or group. 
Sportsmen’s organizations, especially those 
which have club rooms, have. been encour- 
aged to write for a set. General outdoor 
distribution of the posters will be made by 
field officers of the Commission. 
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HUNTING SAFE 
COMPARATIVELY 
SPEAKING 


Recently the Travelers Insurance Company 
published several analytical tables covering 
claims made on the company in 1943 as the 
result of accidents. One table divided the 
causes into the broad general groups shown 
in this slide: 


TABLE “A” 
TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Accident Claims 


Accidents resulting from causes to which 

all men are exposed without regard to their 

employment for which the Travelers paid 
claims in 1943. 





DS Minna CH ir cds ot caNs 25.79% 
2. At Home (Outside) ............ 18.56% 
i Ne gg 17.32% 
4,SPORTS AND RECREATION .. 17.05% 
re i ils eae atle 12.28% 
MN Ct et leg Pe Na ew Sibi 3.52% 
WAGSIATNUER 60 SO... Ki cess 5.48% 
100.00 % 


It will be noted that among the Travelers 
1943 accident claims, sports and recreation 
stood fourth in this group of seven with an 
accident percentage of 17.05%. Now let us 
examine information from the same source, 
which shows the position of hunting in com- 
parison with other forms of recreation within 
the group: 

TABLE “B” 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
Accident Claims 
Sports and Recreation Accidents 1943. 





Activity Claims 

1. In Country or Woods ............ 361 
2. Horseback Riding ................ 270 
Mi I aos e550 o'0 kine « o/ein 6s Fs. 0-05 0th 256 
CE? ia ih a Pall ae wide vy Chaaen ee 248 
NN orto ak ate ane pee eualee ents 246 
Se WRT CPUS yiais coc obit. cee ss sce 219 
7. Bathing and Swimming .......... 202 
Os pies Was hawhcevaee sincvbtases 178 
UE. 3b dhwelica cave iupeeda se 157 
FO SO eer eee 156 
iy a cosas 0a eka veaewh 140 
Other Classifications* ............ 1,103 
WEED. Ss ds cudiceetn + deacon we 3,536 

* Boating and Canoeing; Bowling; Tennis and 


Squash; Skating; Scuffling and Wrestling; Gymna- 
Sium; Fishing; at Theatres, Churches and Con- 
certs; at Parks, Picnics and Outings; Dancing; 
Billiards and Pool; Boxing; Miscellaneous. 


You will note that accidents in country 
or woods (exclusive of specifically named 
activities) were responsible for 361 accidents. 
Horseback riding was second with 270 acci- 
dents. Baseball was third with 256; football 
was fourth with 248; bicycling was fifth with 
246; winter sports sixth with 219; bathing 
and swimming seventh with 202; golf eighth 
with 178; basketball ninth with 157; athletic 
games tenth with 156 and hunting eleventh 
with 140, or only 4% of the 3,536 accident 
claims in the sports and recreational group. 

Carrying this analysis a step further, we 
find that hunting was responsible in 1943 
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KNOW THEM BETTER 





Randolph H. Thompson 


Mr. Thompson hardly needs an introduction 
to most of our readers and certainly not to 
the majority of Keystone sportsmen. He has 
been traveling from one part of the State to 
the other ever since he began lecturing and 
showing motion pictures for the Commission 
back in December, 1932. 

Randolph is a Clinton Countian by birth. He 
graduated from Lamar Township High School, 
Lock Haven State Teachers College, and received 
a B. S. in Forestry at Penn State. 

At one time he was Technical Assistant in 
the U. S. Forest Service, Colorado National For- 
ests Section. Later he engaged in private lum- 
bering operations and planing mill business at 
Lock Haven, from 1916 to 1932, when he came 
to Harrisburg to serve as Assistant Planning 
Engineer for the Greater Pennsylvania Council. 

Mr. Thompson is married and has two sons. 
His hobby is horticulture, though he is an 
ardent and seasoned hunter and fisherman. 
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WHAT IS BUCKSHOT? 


Sometime ago one of our readers asked for 
the definition of buckshot and we passed it on 
to Bob Nichols, Editor of the Arms and Am- 
munition Department of Field and Stream 
magazine, who answered as follows: “When 
your friend asked for the ‘history’ of buck- 
shot, there I’m afraid he has me. Buckshot, of 
one sort or another, goes back a long way— 
probably even before the day of the match- 
lock blunderbuss. Anything that could be 
loaded down the muzzle, in the days of the 
smooth-bore—before rifling—even slugs of 
odd sizes, were put in the gun to imcrease 
the chance of hitting an enemy. I ran an 
article in the Arms and Ammunition De- 
partment in Field and Stream for October 
1942 entitled ‘The Shotgun in Defense’, it 
won't give him what he is asking for, but 
maybe it will fill in somewhere along the 
line. 

“Modern buckshot comes in seven sizes— 
the largest being 000 or .36 calibre, as you 
say. Next is 00 or .34 calibre, then on down 
to No. 0 or .32 calibre, No. 1 or .30 calibre, 
No. 2 or .27 calibre, No. 3 or .25 calibre and 
No. 4 or .24 calibre. These sizes used to be 
called ‘Eastern’ sizes—then there were other 
sizes which were referred to as ‘Western’ 
sizes. The latter have been abandoned by 
our loading companies,” 





for less than 0.68% of the Travelers’ 1943 
accident claims, as against 16.37% for other 
forms of sport and recreation. 


The Institute’s Safety Activities 


The enviable safety record achieved by 
the users of firearms has not been acci- 
dental. It has been the result of careful 
planning, persistent education and intelligent 
cooperation by the National Safety Council, 
the Boy Scouts, State Game Departments. and 
numerous others, with whom the Sporting 
Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute has collaborated since it was organ- 
ized in 1926. 





now and next hunting season. 


Photo by Lindsey Griffin. 
The above scene of a waiting line of Harrisburg nimrods may be oft repeated between 


Chairman Robertson of the Committee on Wildlife Re- 


sources in Congress has informed all state game departments that production of shotgun 


shells and rifle cartridges for civilian use has been 


terminated, and that present indi- 


cations are that no more will be produced before the summer of 1945, and then only if 


Germany has been defeated. 


According to WPB figures the total production last year 


was oF grein «A 600 million shotgun shells, 100 million more than it was originally 


planned to produce. - 
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“While trapping foxes in this section, I 
caught a very large skunk in one of my 
better sets. As I approached the trap I 
noticed that the skunk had a very small neck 
compared to the size of its body. I got a 
little closer—yes, too close—and found that 
the skunk was wearing a glass collar. It 
was the mouth of a small glass jar. The 
skunk must have picked it up when it was 
quite small as the band was much smaller 
than the head."—Game Protector Paul L. 
Failor, Mt. Pocono. 





“On November 28, while in the Goulds- 
boro section I ran into a rather unusual 
happening. While checking a small swamp 
for fresh bear tracks, I saw where bruin 
had entered the swamp during the night. 
From all indications the animal was badly 
wounded as it appeared to have been 
dragging its rear quarters. I followed the 
track in the thick laurel for some distance 
expecting to find a large dead bear, but to 
my surprise I found a dead cub. The cub 
had been shot about one-half mile from 
the swamp and that night’ the mother bear 
pulled the little one back to what was ap- 
parently going to have been her den for the 
winter.’—Game Protector Richard W. Orr, 
Wilkes-Barre. 


“Some bear hunters reported seeing a 
flock of seven wild turkeys in the vicinity 
of Hearts Content. I have been unable to 
locate them but it is possible that the hunters 
were right because turkeys have been seen 
near Tionesta Dam and Kellettsville. 

“The bear kill in this area was very light. 
Most of the animals were small. I saw two 
that weighed about two hundred but the 
rest averaged about one hundred twenty 
pounds. 

“A farmer near Spring Creek shot two 
Cooper’s hawks in the act of killing some 
of his chickens.”—-Game Protector George H. 
Burdick, Tidioute. 


“In talking with the landowners I learned 
that they did not have the trouble with the 
hunters that they had before the farm-game 
project was established. All are well satis- 
fied with the set-up. 

“The hunters said there were more ring- 
necks, but they were hard to hit and a little 
harder to find after the first day. All the 
gunners were very cooperative in showing 
their licenses. One man said he was checked 
three times during the season. 

“The game bag was average.”—-Temporary 
Deputy Protector Alex T. Pearson, Rochester. 


“The turkey season closed with a very 
good supply left over for breeding stock. 
Very few turkeys were killed in the heavily 
wooded sections of the county. I know of 
two large flocks on the game lands that only 
had two birds shot from them. Near the 
end of the season. I observed eight nice 
turkeys on another game lands. Had reports 
of other large flocks with only two or three 
birds shot out. One flock of 42 birds was 
seen in a farmer’s field the end of the 
season.”—Game Protector Clyde W. Decker, 
Clearfield. 


“Thus far (December 3) the kill of deer 
has been light in this locality. There are 
plenty of reports of deer being seen, but 
with only a few hunters out the kill is kept 
down. 

“It is expected that a change of weather 
will bring out more hunters, however. Most 
of the hunters from a distance state that 
they have only a short time to hunt this 
year. 

“There is an unusual number of nice 
healthy turkeys left over for seed and with 
a favorable winter the timber should be 
well filled with them next year. 

“A bear weighing (hog dressed) 398 
pounds was killed a short distance from 
Philipsburg on the first day of the season. 
This bear had been coming to an apple 
orchard all Fall. The animal’s teeth were in 
bad condition, which probably accounts for 
its spending so much time at the orchard.”— 
Game Protector Elmer Pilling, Philipsburg. 


“I found a large house cat inside an open 
shed at a recently abandoned farm and a 
big rabbit sitting against a maple tree 
within twenty feet of the shed and no cover 
around him. I could not figure why the 
cat was missing a rabbit in the open like 
that. 


JANUARY 


“Mr. Moyer, who had been our only 
trapper in this section when no one else 
knew how to trap them, has admitted that 
foxes are not so easy to find. Two men 
who trapped for the first time this year 
caught fifteen grey foxes between them and 
I could have trapped that area very easily, 
Weasels have been scarce in my woods but 
I will watch for them and might find some 
later. I find that my fox pelts were very 
poor compared with some other officers 
have taken.”—Game Protector Ralph H 
Ewing, Polk. 


“The kill of small game was light in this 
section. Rabbits and squirrels were fairly 
abundant; grouse and quail were scarce. 

“Deer are again becoming quite plentiful 
in the South Mountain. The outlook for the 
buck season is good.”—Game Protector J. R. 
Spahr, Gardners. 


“Small game season closes once again 
with a nice supply of turkeys left to re- 
populate the range. The birds had the 
hunters at a disadvantage due to not scratch- 
ing. They seemed to roam over quite an 
extensive area, due to scarcity of feed. Buck 
deer seen by small game hunters nearly all 
seem to have very nice sets of antlers. As 
many as four together have been reported 
to me, each buck having a nice set of horns.” 
—Game Protector Ross G. Metz, Petersburg. 


“I had reports of 7 foxes killed the first 
day of the small game season and found 
all hunters with a nice lot of game and it 
was all in good condition. All hunting 
started to drop off after the first few days. 

“Eleven deer that I know about were killed 
this month by automobile and train.”—Wm. 
G. Matthews, Rector. 


“On October 17th a Great Horned Owl 
was presented for bounty. I examined the 
contents of its stomach and found it to con- 
tain the front feet, bones, bits of hair and 
hide of a large mink. 

“October 19th about one mile below Head- 
quarters I observed a doe and her fawn. 
The fawn was, in my opinion, not more than 
ten or twelve days old. This fawn has been 
observed several times since by other per- 
sons and all stated that it looked like a fawn 
would look in June.”—Game Proteeter Philip 
S. Sloan, Mehoopany. 
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“A few years ago three whistling swans 
were received at the refuge. They had been 
illegally shot and crippled by hunters along 
the Susquehanna River and were sent to 
Pymatuning as an added attraction to sight- 
seers. These birds were taken to a local 
veterinarian and pinioned so they would 
stay in the area. The veterinarian said they 
were all of the same sex but he was not 
sure whether they were males or females. 
It was doubtful if any of these birds would 
produce young, as swans are supposed to 
mate for life, and if a mate is lost the re- 
maining bird will not remate. One of these 
swans was killed by a train and another 
shot by a hunter. The remaining bird stayed 
at the spillway all winter with the ducks 
and geese and went into the remote section 
of the refuge as soon as the ice went out 
in the spring. However this fall she ap- 
peared with two immature swans following 
her around, Now that the lake is frozen 
over again the old swan has come in to the 
spillway with her youngsters. 

“I am not positive that this swan pro- 
duced these young birds as they might 
have gotten tired during the! migrating flight 
and decided it was easier to stay here for 
the winter. But it looks very much as 
though this swan was mated by a migrant 
in the spring and she nested and incubated 
and reared two young. If that is the case 
she has not held up the high tradition that 
swans are supposed to have in regards to 
family ties..—Game Protector Raymond 
Sickles, Linesville. n 


“About two weeks ago while in the Plain- 
grove District on the Grimm Farm, I noticed 
a ringneck cock coming through some corn 
which had been cut. What looked like a 
flock of young ringnecks were following 
him. I thought it rather late for such small 
birds, but when they crossed the road ahead 
of me I saw that it was a flock of bobwhite 
quail with him. They were all around him 
like a flock of chicks around an old hen. 
They went down through another field to- 
gether. From the actions of the group, I 
surmised that they must have been staying 
together right along.”—Game Protector Frank 
L. Coen, New Castle. 


“While patrolling in Warton Township, I 
recently located a full grown chestnut tree 
which bore an abundant crop of chestnuts 
this fall. The tree was approximately 25 
feet tall and appeared to be in a healthy 
condition except for a few limbs in the 
extreme top which had died years ago. 
From all indications the squirrels had made 
their appearance before I located the tree.”— 
Game Protector Lester E. Shaeffer, Union- 
town. 


“While patrolling a Farm Game Project, I 
checked 18 non-resident hunters. I asked 
each hunter how he learned about the 
project. Answers were: Some hunted here 
years ago, some were originally from Penn- 
sylvania, and all of them had read about it 
in Pennsytvanta Gams News.”—Game Pro- 
tector Martin Gusick, Slatington. 
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“On November 29 I picked up a nice 
eight point buck on State Game Lands No. 
51 which had been killed by another buck. 
The deer had a number of scars from ‘the 
horns of the other buck, and the area in 
which the fight took place was entirely de- 
nuded of all vegetation."—Game Protector 
Lester E. Sheaffer, Uniontown. 


“I am having a lot of new experiences in 
this game of fox-trapping, such as putting 
a bucket over a skunk to release it. The 
bucket is fine for carrying bait, scent, etc., 
as it keeps the man scent off of it. 





“I also find that raccoon object to being 
released without an argument. The forked 
stick should be heavy, and leather gloves 
help. 

“If you have a good fox set, don’t destroy 
it when you catch a fox. Open up the bait 
hole and reset the trap. I have 3 foxes from 
one set and 2 each from a couple of others. 
A skunk, if left near a trap, will attract 
foxes. Try it. 

“The season got off to a good start on the 
first. Lots of hunters were out and everyone 
had good luck with the bunnies. Late 
shooting seems to be the most prevailing 
violation in this area at present. Also, we 
still have the hunters who shoot at men for 
squirrels, rabbits, grouse, etc. as well as that 
intellectual fellow who rests the muzzle of 
the blunderbus on his toe while playing with 
the trigger and always drags the old gal 
through the fence muzzle first. They will 
keep ’em loaded in cars, and it looks as if 
the doctors and undertakers should have a 
prosperous year. I expect to take a chance 
on putting my dog in the woods after the 
first few barrages are over, so will let you 
know later what has escaped the holocaust, 
debacle or whatever you want to call it.”— 
Game Protector R. P. Schmid, Slippery 
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“Rabbits and grouse were very scarce in 
this section. In some sections squirrels were 
plentiful while in others few were seen. The 
hunters were rather pleased at the number 
of turkeys that were seen. There were few 
turkeys shot, but it wasn’t from the lack of 
trying. 

“The weather was very unfavorable for 
bear hunting. There were a few bears killed, 
but the number was small in comparison 
with the number reported a few weeks be- 
fore season."—Game Protector George E. 
Sprankle, Emporium. 


“On December 1, while checking hunters 
of the Winchester hunting camp in Clifton 
Township, Lackawanna County, one of its 
members, Leo (Cobby) Kafchinski, 1530 
South Irving Avenue, Scranton, showed me 
a very nice male red fox. He also told me 
the following experience: He states that 
while on stand waiting for a nice buck deer 
to show up, he noticed a red fox sneaking 
along. All at once the animal pounced on 
something in the deep snow, and came up 
with a mouthful of ruffed grouse. One well- 
placed shot and the fox almost lost its head, 
but it still hung on to the mouthful of 
grouse. Cobby then went to pick up the 
killer and noticed that the fine game bird 
had some life in it. He pried open the fox’s 
jaws. To his great surprise, the bird took 
wing and flew away seemingly unhurt, 
thanks to a friend.”—Game Protector Peter 
J. Zikosky, Minooka, 


“On November 12 I observed an unusually 
large buck with a heavy set of antlers feed- 
ing in an upgrown field under an apple tree. 
I took particular notice of this deer because 
of its size and old gray face. Again on 
November 16 I observed the same buck in 
exactly the same spot, but minus one antler. 
There is no doubt in my mind that by the 
first of December this deer will be antler- 
less during the present open season. I think 
this fact was proven definitely during the 
past antlerless season.”—Game Protector 
Howard F. Hoffman, Susquehanna, 


“The bears in this section fed on the good 
crop of beech nuts in the park area this 
fall, until I started trapping. Since then they 
have been feeding on my fox bait.”—Game 
Protector Edward Shaw, Leeper. 


“The deer season closed with a very light 
kill in this section. I checked only one 
camp that had more than two deer. Some 
only had one, and many camps with as 
high as 10 to 12 men did not have any. The 
heavy snow caught several hunters who 
were unable to drive their cars out of camp. 
Some had to leave their cars in the woods 
and walk 12 to 15 miles for help. I know 
of one camp that had nine men and three 
cars in it. They were six miles from the 
highway and spent three days shovelling out. 
Some managed to hire a team or tractor to 
pull their cars out. I saw two cars that 
were pulled in yesterday, about three weeks 
after being stuck. I have heard of some 
that are in there yet. They probably will 
be until spring.”—Game Protector Clyde W. 
Decker, Clearfield. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Hun either didn’t like our environment 
or predators took a heavy toll. One thing is 
certain—they are on the verge of extermination. 


turkeys. Hen grouse with clipped wings 
were stocked there. The wild males were 
attracted to the captives, but here another 
difficulty assailed the Commission’s experi- 
ment. Predators stalked into the grouse 
area and made short work of the wing- 
clipped hens. 


So in 1940 the Commission stopped trying 
to raise grouse. Besides the other difficulties 
in propagating this bird, it had been learned 
that the grouse increase in cycles. For 
a while grouse are plentiful, then grow 
scarce, with no apparent reason for the 
fluctuation. This factor alone made it ques- 
tionable if grouse-raising in captivity would 
pay. 

The Commission also conducted experi- 
ments with Hungarian Partridges, another 
foreigner. In 1925-26 over 28,000 birds were 
bought from Europe and released in sections 
of Pennsylvania that seemed similar to their 
native habitat. But in 1929-30, when field 
employees took inventory of the counties 
stocked, they found no birds at all in some 
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A large number of Hungarian Partridges being released in one area. 





Because the 


birds were so “choosey” in mating it was believed that larger stockings would insure 


greater reproductivity. 


of the counties where the birds had been 
set free, and a number of the partridges in 
other sections of the State where none had 
been released. 

Attempts to raise the Hungarian Partridge 
on the Game Farms were satisfactory, but 
releases of the birds throughout various sec- 
tions of the Commonwealth during the next 
ten years proved to the Game Commission 
that the Hungarian Partridge was a foreigner 
at heart and just “didn’t belong.” In some 
areas the birds stocked seemed to vanish 
into thin air. It remained a mystery whether 
they were killed by predators or just died. 





The wild males were attracted to the captives. 


At any rate, the Commission did not raise 
or stock any “Huns” after 1943. 


The propagation of ringnecks continued 
successfully at the various game refuges. 
And the sportsmen, too, continued their in- 
dividual efforts even though such efforts con- 
sumed much time, care and personal atten- 
tion, 

And then, early in 1931, a new step was 
taken. Still hopeful of some degree of suc- 
cess with machine hatching, the Pennsylvania 
State College and the Game Commission 
agreed to conduct a two-year experiment in 
the artificial incubation and brooding of 
ringneck pheasants. The Commission ac- 
cepted financial responsibility of the new 
venture to the extent of $2000 for equipment, 
feed and miscellaneous expenses while the 
College offered facilities already on the 
grounds and the services of the professional 
and technical members of the College staff. 

Two incubators were available—a cabinet 
agitated-air machine and a sectional still-air 
machine. Both machines were used for com- 
plete incubation and hatching. Two general 
methods were used in brooding the birds— 
the battery brooder and the colony brooder 
houses. The latter proved to be the most 
effective. 


Special attention was paid to the nutrition 
of the little birds and it was discovered that 
a mash with 24% protein was better than a 
similar ration with only 20% protein for 
starting pheasant chicks. Reducing the pro- 
tein content of their ration increased mor- 
tality, especially from cannibalism. 


Although the Commission expended 
slightly more than the originally agreed upon 
$2000, the equipment purchased was available 
for use at the State Game Farms. 

After this venture, the State Game Farms 
were mechanically equipped, with increas- 
ingly good results. Up to this time chicken 
hens had been used for hatching. 
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in 1934 to the amazing figure of 93% in 1935. 
Similar improvement was also noted at the 
Jordan Farm. 

The new policy of releasing the State Farm 
reared birds to a wild habitat in the spring 
of each year was adopted. The birds held in 
captivity survived the severe winter weather, 
and were released in the spring in plenty of 
time to breed and become accustomed to 
their wild environment before hunting sea- 
son opened the following autumn. 

On February 1, 1940 the Commission 
formed a consolidated operating division in 
the Harrisburg administrative offices, desig- 
nated the Division of Propagation and Re- 
search. This division assumed responsibility 
for the operation of the Commission’s four 
State Game Farms, the purchase of all game 
additional to that raised at the farms, the 
distribution throughout the Commonwealth 
of all game for release, the trapping and 
transfer of wild game, and the conducting of 


Chukar Partridges failed in Pennsylvania. (Continued on page 25) 








The Loyalsock State Game Farm was es- 
tablished in 1933 on 217.3 acres of land along 
Loyalsock Creek, a few miles above Mon- 
toursville in Lycoming County. At this farm 
advanced experiments in the propagation of 
cottontail rabbits were carried on in addition 
to the pheasant program. 

The Fisher Farm also attempted to raise 
cottontail rabbits, and learned that the cost 
of propagating them in captivity was too 
ued high to justify the results. 


aise 


Bes. The raising of ringneck pheasants, how- 
be ever, flourished. Sportsmen and farmers 
n- 


| were taking an active interest in it. During 
as: the calendar years 1932 and 1933 the Com- 
mission shipped 115,805 pheasant eggs to in- 





“— dividuals of these two groups throughout the 
uCe Commonwealth, and they incubated the eggs 
rR and liberated the grown birds on non-posted 
nom lands near their homes. Of these 115,805, 
} in over 27,000 birds were reared and released. 

of In 1935 and 1936 the incubation system had 
re been thoroughly tested and was producing 

w satisfactorily. Attention could then be con- The above looks like Bachelor’s Row, only none of the birds happens to be a bachelor. 
— centrated on the production of higher quality 

aa birds, establishment of adequate experimental 

se operations, and material reductions in mor- 
: tality and cost per bird. It was then that * : 
1s experienced employees of several years ’ 
net training in bird propagation were put on 
“alr the regular monthly payroll. Relieved of the 
m= uncertainty of per diem employment and 
ral presented with the opportunity to advance 
s— on the merit system, these trained propaga- 
der tors responded with improved services and 
ost accomplishments. 

To educate those interested in the subject, 
jon the Commission prepared two bulletins en- 
hat titled respectively “Hatching and Rearing 
na Ringneck Pheasants” and “Artificial Incuba- 
for tion and Brooding of Ringneck Pheasants.” 
ro- Both of these comprehensive pamphlets were 
or- written by trained staff personnel, and ex- 

plained the necessary steps in connection 
Jed with raising ringnecks with domestic hens 
yon and by the newer and more artificial method. 
ble Wild turkeys, bobwhite quail and Hun- 

garian partridges were also being raised on 
_ the various Game Farms by this time. Con- 
oni sistent gains were registered in artificial in- 


wri cubation of these birds. At the Fisher Farm 
the percentage of ringneck pheasant hatches 
increased from 84.5% in 1934 to 86% in 1935. 
Bobwhite quail hatches increased from 85.47% Covered rearing field at pheasant farm with food and cover strips planted in the aisles. 
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research studies in connection with all 
branches of the Commission’s activities. 


By the close of 1942 the Commission had 
established twenty-one Wild Turkey Pro- 
pagating Areas located in the true range of 
the wild turkey. From these areas, eggs 
were collected for use at the Wild Turkey 
Farm. At other areas the hens were al- 
lowed to hatch and raise their young. 


To further educate sportsmen, farmers and 
other conservation-minded citizens interested 
in propagation, the Commission published 
more detailed pamphlets containing instruc- 
tions for successfully raising pheasants and 
quail, and produced two important educa- 
tional films showing operations on the State 
Game Farms. 


In the past few years progress has been 
even more steady because of the knowledge 
acquired by earlier experiments. The pro- 
pagation program is being carried on in spite 
of the many difficulties caused by the war. 
But it is important that game be increased 
now, especially, so that when peace comes 
there will be better hunting for more and 
better hunters. 


Hunting a la 1950 


tale. If some of our wild creatures could 
hunt us with the same weapons at their dis- 
posal as we have, I wonder who would end 
up in the frying pan, fallacies notwith- 
standing, 

I almost forgot about rations. Not many 
places in peace times when a fellow needs 
the Army K, etc., but if hunting in strange 
country right here in the good old U. S. A. 
it’s a good idea to have something besides 
a chocolate bar, especially if you sprained 
your ankle or were injured too badly to do 
anything about it until help came. Even 
some of those emergency fishing kits 
would come in handy though you were 
just hunting, say somewhere in Canada, 
where even a bent pin and a piece of red 
flannel would guarantee survival if you ran 
out of all other food. 

Life Magazine (November 20, 1944) re- 
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Photo by H. W. Mellinger. 


Jim McCleary, of Quincy, with a 187 Ib. 8- 
pointer killed in Elk County second day of 1943 


season. The animal had a 19-inch spread. 
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(Continued from page 23) 





Young wild turkeys propagated at the State Wild Turkey Farm. 


cently asked two Virginia hunters to select 
and test the GI equipment they considered 
most useful for civilian hunting. They picked 
26 items and found all of them to be valu- 
able. The three they liked best are the 
Army’s nylon water-repellent tent, the light 
kickless carbine, and the cozy GI sleeping 
bag. 

They decided that camouflage clothing 
used in jungle fighting would be a great 
help in stalking deer, but cautioned cam- 
ouflage users to “wear a red cap because 
the camouflage is so good you may be shot 
at by other hunters.” Twenty-one of the 
items included: 1. A plywood packboard that 
makes a load easier to carry by distributing 
weight evenly; 2. A chemically waterproofed 
poncho; 3. Improved coffee and cooking pots 
from which meals for four can be made; 4. 
An ax; 5. A light-weight cooking stove that 
works in rain; 6. Two light carbines, (The 
hunters think the 30 cal. semi-automatic car- 
bine will be good for hunting both small 
game and deer); 7. Flash lamp that can hang 
up by handles or stand on base and be tilted 
to any angle; 8. “Eisenhower” jacket with 
breast pockets; 9. A water-repellant sleeping 
bag; 10. Mitten insert and mitten shell with 
special finger for cold-weather hunting; 11. 
Inexpensive cotton socks; 12. A supereffective 
insect repellent and Holazone, a water puri- 
fier; 13. Water resistant matches and all- 
purpose soap; 14. A mountain knife; 15. 
Lightweight wool stockings and shoes with 
wide cuffs and cushioned soles; 16. Sateen 
field jacket for temperate climates; 17. A 
hunting cap with neck and earlaps; 18. Tent 
poles; 19. Jungle hammock with netting; 20. 
“Eisenhower” field jacket with slash pockets; 
21. A waterproof bag in which field equip- 
ment may be stowed. 

But to get back to this post war hunting 


(Continued from page 7) 


business, I believe that hunters in 1950 will 
be more conservation-minded than they were 
in past years. The men returning from the 
battlefields will know what it means to be 
deprived of wholesome outdoor sport. They 
will want to take good care of the things 
they dreamed about wherever they were. 

Hunting has been a mutual subject for 
discussion among servicemen everywhere. 
They have told each other about their state’s 
conservation program and hunting condi- 
tions, and many of these discussions turned 
to arguments which sometimes nearly ended 
in blows. The Game Commission has re- 
ceived many letters from soldiers of all 
states, asking questions to settle arguments 
on various wildlife problems. 

When these men come back they will 
want the same kind of sport they enjoyed 
before the war. They are not going to tol- 
erate the use of firearms that will mean 
killing more game easier than they ever 
killed it before. In short, these returning 
soldiers will be sportsmen in every sense 
of the word. 


(From the April 1939 Issue of Gams News) 

During April 1939, Mr. Harvey Ecken- 
rode, caretaker at the Sunny-Glo Orchards, 
Cumberland County, found antlers of 14 
bucks in one orchard during the pruning 
season. 


While Newton McDowell, Deputy Game 
Protector, Chester County, was training his 
bird dog the animal came to a point. Upon 
investigation he found it had pointed a 
black snake about five and one-half feet 
long which was swallowing a quail. After 
killing the snake he cut it open to find a 
rabbit about two-thirds grown. Did the 
dog scent snake, quail or rabbit? 
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SCOUT SLOGAN 


“A Scout Must Keep His Trap Shut” is a 
new slogan recently adopted by the Lock 
Haven Council Boy Scouts as a result of the 
rabbit trapping activities they are engaged 
in this winter in cooperation with the Clin- 
ton County Sportsmen’s Federation. 


Lovisianan Selected For Field And 
Stream Conservation Award 


The annual Field and Stream cup for the 
outstanding conservation accomplishment of 
1944 has been awarded to A. C. Glassell, 
Shreveport, La. oil man and President of 
Ducks Unlimited, Inc. The award is the 
third of its kind received by the waterfowl 
restoration organization and its heads. 

Mr. Glassell’ was selected by a special 
committee appointed by the nationally-known 
outdoor magazine because of his “wonderful 
work for Ducks Unlimited and waterfowl 
conservation,” according to Eltinge F. Warner, 
publisher, 

Among Mr. Glassell’s activities has been 
leadership of Louisiana sportsmen in estab- 
lishing a 37,000-acre waterfowl breeding 
refuge in Alberta. Named the Louisiana 
Lakes, the remarkable success of the project 
has inspired sportsmen of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and other states to sponsor similar 
projects to help replace wild ducks they 
shoot. 

The Field and Stream award was inaugu- 
rated in 1941 when Director Ira N. Gabriel- 
son of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
was the first recipient. In 1942, E. Herrick 
Low, then President of Ducks Unlimited, 
Inc., received the cup. In 1943, the award 
went to Hon. Frederic C. Walcott, President 
of the American Wildlife Institute. 

Ducks Unlimited, Inc. received the first 
of its three national awards in 1939 when it 
was presented with an annual plaque for 
the outstanding achievement in game con- 
servation by the Rod and Gun Editors As- 
sociation of Metropolitan New York. The 
award was based on a nation-wide poll of 
newspaper sportswriters. 





Photo by M. J. Harding. 


Forest Ranger Hen Asel, Clear Creek Park, 
Jefferson State Forest, with four red and one 
gray fox taken in that section last November. 
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Harold L. Lester with a catch of foxes trapped 
in McKean County in a ten day period. 


IN MEMORIUM 


His sportsmen friends will long mourn 
the death of Eli S. Grable ‘of Washington, 
Pa. Although it occurred on October 27, 
the Game News was only recently notified. 

Mr. Grable organized the old Tri-State 
Fox Hunters Association and was its presi- 
dent until it was dissolved to form the 
Pennsylvania Fox Hunters Association, over 
which he presided until he retired as Honor- 
ary President in 1943 due to poor health. 
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WITH THOSE IN THE SERVICE 


When this issue of the magazine was in 
its infancy we had no idea that we’d be wel- 
coming home one of our fellow associates, 
but betwixt then and now James N. Mor- 
ton, Chief of the Division of Land Manage- 
ment, has returned to duty. 


Captain Morton was with the Army Air 
Corps Intelligence for the past 26 months, 
18 of them in England with the 22nd Photo- 
graphic Squadron. Aside from briefing and 
other duties he was Public Relations Offi- 
cer and was given the task of writing the 
complete history of his squadron, which was 
cited as a unit for unusual bravery in its 
photo reconnaissance activities. 


“IT more than enjoyed a grouse dinner re- 
cently and the meat sure came an odd way, 
believe it or not. A target we were using 
on one of our training courses caught fire 
from the explosion of a direct hit. While 
burning briskly, a grouse flew from the ad- 
jacent woods directly into the fire, struck a 
solid portion of the target and bounced back 
a considerable distance—dead. I made a 
perfect retrieve. The dressing was simple 
and the cook did a‘good job. I enjoyed 
eating it, but remembered where and when I 
had retrieved others. 

“Everything is going swell here. There is 
much to do and so little time to do it!”— 
Ist Lt. Robert Parlaman, Co. L, 304th Inf, 
APO 17829, New York. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


A digest of the business transacted by 
the Game Commission at its various meetings 
will be published hereafter in GAME News. 





Last year over 33,000 rabbits were removed from areas where no hunting is allowed and 
released in sections where public shooting is permitted. 
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- AND NOW MY “TAIL” IS TOLD 


In the July issue, on page 20, we ran a 
photograph of an 8-point deer killed by 
R. V. Frankhouser in Clearfield County first 
day of the 1943 season. The ironical thing 
was that the animal had no tail; someone 
had apparently shot it off. 

On November 8, this year, we received the 
accompanying photograph of D. E. Weaklind 
of Ebensburg, Pa., who claims to have shot 
the tail he is holding off a deer, also in 
Clearfield County, the first day of the 1943 
season. If the two gentlemen get together 
they might learn that they were hunting in 
close proximity to each other and that Mr. 
Weaklind shot the tail off Mr. Frankhouser’s 
deer. 


NOT LAWFUL 


The other day we had an inquiry about 
the use of an automatic rifle from a soldier 
overseas. Our reply follows: 

“In answer to your V-mail letter of No- 
vember 16, we are sorry but the use of an 
automatic rifle of any kind, including the 
M-1, is unlawful for hunting any wild birds 
or animals in Pennsylvania under existing 
law. Just what attitude the Legislature will 
take, upon a change in the law to permit 
the use of the M-1 rifle for hunting in this 
State we are unable to predict at this time. 
But under the present law the use of that 
rifle for Pennsylvania hunting is forbidden.” 


A refuge keeper recently reported seeing 
a robin on State Game Land that had a 
white back, white tail and white wings. 
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THE TRAP LINE 


Sometime ago Game Land Manager Elmer 
Pilling of Philipsburg, mentioned a new 
method of smoking traps that he learned 
from the Indians while visiting Northern 
Ontario. The other day we had a query 
from one of our readers asking for more 
complete information on this process. Mr. 
Pilling has obliged, as follows: 


“Am glad to give you the dope on 
smoking traps. The Indians have learned 
to make use of what nature provides and 
the system that requires the least possible 
effort is the one practiced by them. 


“I find that smoking is the best system 
for several reasons. It prevents rusting 
of new traps, it will stop the rusting of old 
ones, and it will color and deodorize new 
traps in a few hours. 


“The Indian makes a short job of it by 
building a birch fire under a limb, and 
when it has burned down to coals he 
hangs the traps on the limb and throws 
the balsam twigs on the fire. We, too, 
could do this in an emergency when we 
needed a few traps treated and were away 
from home, but we would have to use 
hemlock instead of balsam; however, the 
green leaves do the trick. 


“I built a smokehouse just the same as 
you would for smoking meat, made a stove 
out of an old five gallon can by remov- 
ing the top, and cut a hole in the side at 
the bottom for draft. Save the top to 
lay on if the fire gets too hot, build a 
hardwood fire in this stove outside the 
smokehouse then when it gets burned down 
to coals set it inside and stuff in about a 
peck of chopped hemlock twigs. 


“For treating new traps, first prop the 
jaws open slightly by inserting a small 
stick and wash in gasoline to remove 
grease; then, smoke three times or once 
each day for three days. After that, one 
smoking is enough to deodorize sufficiently. 


In treating traps that have caught skunks, 
possums, etc., wash in cold water and a 
little smoking will put them in shape 
again. Don’t forget to prop the jaws 
slightly open. 

“There should be a shelf in the smoke- 
house on which you can lay your hand 
ax, trowel, sifter, ground mat, if you use 
one, bottles of scent, and everything else 
used in your trapping operations. -If you 
use snares, smoke them also. 

“When you first start smoking your traps 
there will be considerable moisture so have 
the ventilator open until things get dried 
out; after that, keep it closed. 

“This may appear to be a lot of trouble, 
but it pays to get things in proper shape 
at the beginning and after that you will be 
surprised how little work is needed to 
keep your traps in proper condition. 

“I have set these smoked traps on my 
knee with bare hands and caught red and 
grey foxes, but this was purely experi- 
mental. I wouldn’t make a practice of it. 
Don’t lose valuable pelts by being careless. 

“I also have iron stakes fastened perma- 
nently to my traps and they get smoked 
together with the rest. The stakes are 
made of one-half inch iron pipe, one end 
flattened for driving.” 


FEW ELK LEFT 


A herd of from twelve to eighteen Elk 
still exists in Pennsylvania, mainly in the 
Hicks and Dents Run section, which takes 
in parts of Elk and Cameron Counties. Mr. 
M. E. Sherman, Field Division Supervisor, 
of DuBois, reports that one bull has been 
illegally killed every year the past four 
years, but none in 1944, and that the herd 
is barely holding its own. 
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FIELD NOTES 
(Continued from page 21) 


“I saw a pileated woodpecker in Cambridge 
Springs. I believe it rather unusual for this 
species to be found in a town as their habitat 
is secluded woodlands. 

“Ed Burkley brought a Cooper’s hawk 
for me to examine. We cut it open and 
found that the bird, before being killed, had 
feasted on a ringneck pheasant. 

“Old-timers in this section say that they 
have never seen the water in creeks and 
swamps as low at this time of the year. 

“The over-abundance of opposums may 
heve something to do with the scarcity of 
grouse and smal] game. These prowlers are 
so numerous that ground nesting birds and 
animals have little chance of rearing young 
unmolested. 


“Trapping regulations could be much im- 
proved if the mink and muskrat season 
opened at the same time and if the opening 
date was a short time before the start of 
big game season or after the close of big 
game season. This would facilitate better 
enforcement of the laws governing trapping. 
No water sets should be permitted before 
the opening of muskrat trapping season for 
the taking of minks or ’coons because many 
rats are taken in sets made for ’coons and 
minks, and the trapper either throws the 
rat away or takes the pelt in violation of 
the present law. In proportion to the 
number of rats taken in this manner very 
few are turned over to enforcement officers. 

“This is not entirely my own opinion for 
I have talked to many experienced trappers 
and they feel the same way about the 
matter, They all say that it is just about 
impossible not to take muskrats in mink sets 
even if the sets are made by the most skill- 
ful mink trapper. The way inexperienced 
trappers and beginners try to take minks is 
simply rat trapping deluxe. Many trappers 
think that there should be a special license 
for trappers costing from two to five dol- 
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lars the funds derived from this license to 
be used to purchase lands suitable for fur- 
bearers and for the improvement of those 
lands."—Game Protector Elmer D. Simp- 
son, Cambridge Springs. 


“On November 20 we had our first snow 
in this area. On this date, accompanied by 
Ed. Brant, Dog Law Enforcement Agent, I 
went to visit my fox traps. Caught two red 
and one gray fox. I also caught a licensed 
dog with a name plate on its collar. Due to 
the weather conditions after having released 
the dog from the trap I put it in my truck. 
I also put my raincoat in the truck for the 
animal to lie upon as he was quite muddy. 
I was gone from the truck some 15 minutes 
to another trap. When I returned he had 
torn my perfectly good raincoat to ribbons, 
apparently to make a bed. I took him to 
Hill Valley to his owner, who was very 
much pleased to get him back. Then I 
showed the owner what his dog had done 
to my coat and asked him to reimburse me 
for it to which he readily agreed. Thus ends 
another chapter in the history of true sports- 
manship.”—-Game Protector Wm. Lane, Hus- 
tontown. 


“Very few of our many young chestnut 
trees in this section were hit by blight this 
year. Most of the larger young trees have 
fruit of which much is good.”—Game Pro- 
tector Paul L. Failor, Mt. Pocono. 

“September 29th I saw where a bear had 
dug down 5 feet in very rocky soil after a 
woodchuck. He got the woodchuck.”—Game 
Protector Ernest E. Hunsinger, Conrad. 


T. L. Speece, Duncannon, R. 1, killed two 
Cooper’s Hawks in his barn. The bold crea- 
tures were after his chickens, a goodly num- 
ber of which they had previously killed. 


The amount of kraft pulp required to pro- 
duce enough powder for a single carbine 
cartridge would make a piece of wrapping 
paper large enough to wrap a small lemon. 
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Above are the crop contents of a 20-pound wild turkey gobbler killed in Miller Town- 


ship, Huntingdon County by Howard Shilling of Huntingdon on November 20. 


As near 


as they could be separated and counted, it contained 756 whole and 1653 parts of dogwood 
berries, 196 grains of wheat, 15 grains of corn, 3 grains of buckwheat, 5 frost grapes, 
1 thornapple, 1 grasshopper, 1 bee, 1 beetle, 1 worm, 12 unidentified seeds, 4 small 
stones, and a small quantity of sticks and grass. 
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Photo by Rev. R. J. Wolfe. 


When about to post a “no trespass” sign on 
the above tree last October, Rev. Wolfe heard 
an angry buzzing and in a few moments was 
in high gear down a mountain trail pursued by 
a lot of honey bees. He returned to the tree 
during the big game season hoping to get some 
of the honey, but a bear beat him to it. Note 
how bruin ripped the trunk open. 


MY DUTY 


Perchance a returning soldier, who braved 
the grim and excruciating strain of battle 
and fatigue, will be looking for you. Why! 
Because he will have a hankering desire to 
find the hidden places, where the soft lisp- 
ing whispers of the winds blow through the 
tall trees and the babble of a mountain brook 
will sing a song of peace and contentment. 
His jittery nerves and his weakened physical 
body needs the soothing environment of the 
wilderness and your companionship. 

This will be my time and this will be my 
duty, as his fellow countryman, to find the 
place for him. I shal] take him with me 
and do my best to cheer him and help him 
back to his former stability. He shall be 
away from the rattle and clash of gruesome 
battle and war which has torn him down. 
I shall rehearse him to the philosophy of 
life that his inherent sense of fair play and 
good will now strives to attain. ll this 
might have gone awry in the technique of 
warfare. Now he struggles to regain him- 
self. 

Yes, I shall call upon my younger fellow 
countryman to go with me to one of these 
places where nature reigns. The retrospect 
of grim and cruel war is now seen as & 
means to an end, while he longs for the 
sympathy of the surrounding countryside 
where HOME and PEACE greet him.—M. E. 
Sherman, Field Division Supervisor, Division 
E, DuBois. 
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TWO IN ONE 


William M. Elder, of Marietta, knows that 
you can kill “two birds with one stone”— 
or rather, two birds with one shot. He’s 
done it! ' 

While hunting near Maytown, a few min- 
utes after the opening of the small game 
season, Elder brought down two ringneck 
pheasants, the bag limit for the day, with 
one single, well-aimed shot. 

But an even better record was made by 
John Ackley, of Danville, while hunting at 
Strawberry Ridge. The hound chased a 
rabbit across John’s gunsights. John let go 
and saw that he had made a kill. 

He walked over to pick up the bunny he 
had hit, and found not one, but three rab- 
bits out of action. 

The only way he can explain it is that 
the chased rabbit and the shotgun load ar- 
rived at the same time just where the other 
two unlucky bunnies were hiding in the 
grass. 


George Gaugher, 76, of Kenilworth, has 
made a record, too. This year marked his 
64th year of small game hunting. He started 
out like an experienced nimrod should by 
bagging two pheasants and a big rabbit the 
second day of the season. 


The wild geese had the right-of-way over 
the intersection of the Swamp Road and the 
Ridge Pike, near Norristown, on October 23. 

A four-gander flock, estimated to number 
more than 900 birds, almost stopped automo- 
bile traffic when drivers stopped their cars 
to watch the unusual spectacle. The birds 
flew at about 300 feet elevation. Three gan- 
ders formed an advance V. A fourth gander, 
acting as parade marshal, was twice seen to 
cut off the longer left leg of the V and direct 
the birds to tack onto the right leg. 

Wild geese were in season. 

The target was perfect. 

Nobody had a gun! 
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LIVE WIRE CLUB 


The East Huntingdon Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion near Scottdale, Westmoreland County, 
is an up and going outfit. In little less than 
a year it built its membership to four hun- 
dred, of which over fifty are cooperating 
landowners who permit public shooting on 
their farms. 

The headquarters of this organization is a 
rural school which it purchased and re- 
modeled, both for a club house and for a 
recreation center where the country people 
hold their square dances and other social 
functions. 

The members conduct a rabbit trapping 
program each winter, raise ringneck pheas- 
ants, feed game, and otherwise render as- 
sistance to the local game protector. 

At present the association is headed by 
Francis King, President, Clifford Shively, 
Secretary, and Dewey Smouse, Treasurer. 
Many of its membership are ardent bird 
dog and beagle fans and the club sponsored 
highly successful field trials this fall. Some 
of the members and their canine entries are 
shown in the accompanying photo of the 
organization’s second annual field trial. 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Question: While hunting deer in Pike County 
the last day of the buck season, I noticed 
quite a few hunters posted in tall pine 
trees, in and around quite an area of 
scrub oak, and judging from the shooting, 
their method of hunting must have been 
quite successful. Is it lawful to climb a 
tree in quest of deer or any other type 
of game? 


Answer: There is nothing in the Game Law 
to prohibit a deer hunter from killing a 
legal deer in season while that hunter oc- 
cupies a position in a tree. However, per- 
sons who climb trees to shoot game must 
be very careful in handling firearms so as 
to avoid personal injury. 


Question: Is it legal for a Pennsylvania 
hunter to carry the game he shoots in 
Pennsylvania into another state? 


Answer: It is strictly unlawful for any 
hunter possessing a Resident License in 
Pennsylvania to remove a deer or other 
game from the Commonwealth that has 
been killed under that license. He could 
not, therefore, carry a deer into New 
York State, even though it is his intention 
to return again to this Commonwealth 
with the animal. He must keep within our 
boundaries, 

Our Game Law permits deer or other 
game legally taken in another state to be 
possessed in Pennsylvania. A hunter who 
takes game lawfully in New York State 
may therefore possess his game in this 
Commonwealth, if he tags it to show 
where, when and under what license it 
was killed. 

While we cannot speak officially for the 
laws of New York State, we can inform 
you that a resident hunter in Pennsylvania 
may not remove a deer to New York State 
for storage and no permit will be issued 
for that purpose. 





The East Huntingdon Sportsmen’s Association’s members are ardent field trail enthusiasts and numerous such events are 
held every year both for bird dogs and beagles. The above group typifies the interest shown on these occasions. 
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Letters to the Editor 


to load and shoot a muzzle-loading rifle to 
bring squirrels—and sometimes a wild gob- 
bler—home. But, I still think there was 
more excitement chasing wild hogs. 

“If I yelled in ordinary manner any wild 
hog in hearing distance would run, but if I 
hooted like an owl, they kept on rooting 
even though I was close enough to see them. 
Incidentally, I have tried that stunt on deer 
here in Pennsylvania and they didn’t run. 

“I am hoping to try again this fall for a 
buck. I had a couple of mis%es last fall, 
either from lack of practice on target or 
poor shooting, or both. However, I hope to 
correct some of that before December 1, but 
the practice will be limited because of scarc- 
ity of ammunition.”—Richard Huskin, Grove 
City, Pa. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Hope you bagged one 
this season. Tell us if you did. It will be 
a darn good sequel to this little story. 





Of the accompanying photo, Jule Hoyer 
says, “to the left is my uncle Ed Willis, to 
the right me, both of Lewistown, with an 
evening’s hunt of 8 fine woodchucks, all 
head shots. The rifle is a custom .224 Hoyer 
Destroyer, so named after my brother who 
designed the shell and built up the rifle for 
me. It’s a Mauser action with a Winchester 
.224 barrel blank. The shell is the Win- 
chester .220 Swift with the same loading 
capacity with a 45 degree shoulder slope 
which proves to be about right for 63 grain 
bullets at around 3800 F.PS. Kills up to 
350 yards are common. Shots can be called 
up to 275 yards. After being around about 
3000 chuck funerals in my early life, I can 
state the little 22 cal. is pretty light for 
hogs but for an expert who can pot ’em in 
the dome every time, it’s OK. Ive used 
the little .22 and found they wiggle in the 
hole sometimes with the best of shots. 

“I can safely recommend such rifles as 
.220 Swift, .22 Varminter or any other .22 
HIpower cal. for this type of shooting, with 
a good make of scope. A 6x is very good al- 
though my shooting friends use 8x to 16x 
with fine results. My rifle is equipped with 
a 6x Zeiss. 

“We go in for big binoculars. When you 
find the gang of us out you'll discover we 
have two pairs of 12x60 Leitz, one 10x50 Zeiss, 
and one 10x50 B.&L. These glasses are the 
finest glasses in the world. You wonder why 
we go in for power. Experience has taught 
us to get a pair you can see with. What the 
dickens does a guy want with a glass that 
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you can’t call a hog at 250 yards at the 
mouth of his den. I started with the 6x30 
glass and 7x50 also 8x56. For deer hunting 
you can make ’em do. I'll take the 12x and 
15x. When I call a hog I know it’s not a 
hog hunter’s hat in the grass nor his foot 
sticking out of a row. 

“Our best evening was 10 hogs. That’s 
knocking ‘em off for two fellows! We see 
in the neighborhood of 15 to 20 hogs in an 
evening. Being war workers we only get 
a chance to hunt ’em after work. Being a 
very good eating game we have no trouble at 
all passing them around to friends. 

“When I refer to the gang I'll name a few 
of our expert hog hunters: U.S.N. Walt 
Filson, No. 30-06 with 3x scope; Bell the 
Gunman, .270 Winchester 4x; Ed Willis, .257 
Remington 3x; Alex Hoyer, Gunsmith .22 
Hypodermik with 15x, the rifle his own 
make a .22 on a 30-30 case very sharp 
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(Continued from page 14) 


shoulder; Ken Owens, .22 Varmints 15x; 
Chet Leach, .270 Win. 10x scope; Bill 
Mahoney, .220 Swift 16x; Len Aurand USA, 
.220 Swift 10x; Ole Bill Palm, .220 Swift 6x 
Busch. You'll note a fine bunch of hog 
huntin’ guns. 

“Our gunsmith and the gang have been 
grooming up a .25 cal. on the .30-06 case 
with a very sharp shoulder. I'll predict the 
outfit will be sure killing up to 450 yards, 
Should also make a fine deer rifle. If yoy 
doubt any of these statements write to Ole 
Man Bell the Gunman—he’ll put ya straight, 
Most of the gang are hand loaders. If we 
depended on factory ammo we'd of been 
licked for shooting. All our loaders are 
capable of loading with fine accuracy to 
shoot about an inch group at a hundred 
yards. That’s hog accuracy. 

“Our special cartridge for deer hunting 

(Continued on page 32) 


Photo by W. O. Mitchell. 


The family meat points are about to be stretched by these three young groundhog 


hunters who have their prize almost ready for the pan. 


animal while his three-year-old brother, 


Eddie Leigey is skinning the 
Joe, and Jimmy Greenland, of Karthaus, 


supervise the job. Eddie and Joe are sons of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Leigey, of Frenchville. 
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THE DEER WERE IN BED-- 
A Tale from Rattlesnake Shack 
By A. B. Champlain 





T WAS around 4 p.m., Saturday, December 

16. The last day of the deer hunting 
season was nearly gone. There was some 
snow on the ground, tracked here and there 
over the trails by the imprints of men’s 
shoes and deer feet. Most of the deer tracks 
were old. By this time hunters were more 
or less inactive, some moving out, and no 
particular drives going on. There had been 
few rifle shots during the day in this area 
and it was so quiet it seemed as though the 
game had moved out too. 

Previously one of our party had followed 
for a time two fresh sets of deer tracks in 
the snow leading up the mountainside from 
the lower levels. Being rather curious to 
see a deer once more before the closing 
hour, I followed them. I surely expected 
to see a tail or two at least, and plodded 
upward through the snow in anticipation. 

Up and up the tracks led, through the 
thick laurel bush, over rocks and across open 
wooded areas, and I followed. Hot work 
even on a cool day. Finally the foot of the 
Steep ridge of Stony Mountain was attained, 
the tracks even more plainly visible. Up 
over the last hillock and the bench was 
reached. With the wind quite sharp in my 
face, and alert for the glimpse I had prom- 
ised myself, over I went. 

No tails in sight. But what was the 


derk blot against the snow not thirty yards 
away? It looked like an old cow in .the 
barnyard. I advanced, scarcely believing my 
eyes, and counted six deer bedded down in 
the snow with their rears toward me. 
Leafless saplings and standing tree trunks 
made an indefinite challenge to the picture 
as a whole. 

At the time of my abrupt appearance into 
this picture, all must have been serene. 
Now the big old doe in the foreground 
casually looked around. I dropped behind 
a tree, not half large enough to conceal me 
and this movement did not escape notice. 
All of the deer arose to their feet and ap- 
peared restless. They could not scent me 
but they knew all was not well. Finally a 
doe more curious than alarmed approached 
cautiously. She came so close I could have 
patted her on the nose. After a few well 
directed sniffs, for I remained quiet, she 
let out a snort and up the “steep” she 
raced. Another deer, rather young, came 
part way, but quickly returned to the others 
and finally ran up the hill. 

After 15 or 20 minutes in the uncomfort- 
able position I had taken in the snow 
(seemed an hour to me) I began to stiffen 
in my joints. I could see no “rack” ‘and 
decided to get onto my feet. When I arose 
the four remaining deer “let out” down 
the hill and I could not determine a buck 
among them. 

Limbering up my cramped and frozen 
muscles, I also started down, following the 
four sets of tracks. Part way down, three 
deer turned aside and I, following a short 
distance, came upon them, standing and 
eyeing me curiously. They did not seem 
particularly alarmed and when I observed 
that not one wore a headpiece, returned to 
the remaining track that continued down 
the hill. 

I followed this track at least three-quarters 
of a mile, across trails, over ledges, through 
brush and along paths. Finally the tracks 
crossed the road and went up the mountain 
again. Here I quit for I was within a stone’s 
throw of my own camp. This deer, perhaps 
the buck, had taken me home to Old Rattle- 
snake Shack. 

At any rate, I got a bigger kick out of this 
experience than I did at the shot I had at 
the big old buck the first day. He’s still 
going too, I hope! 





the Commonwealth. 


Berks, Blair, Bucks, 


trapped. 





TRAPPERS HERALD BEAVER SEASON 


From February 15 until March 1 (Noon), beavers may be trapped in 36 counties of 


No trapping is allowed in the counties of Adams, Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Bedford, 
Cambria, Cumberland, Delaware, 
Huntingdon, Indiana, Juniata, Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mercer, Mifflin, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Perry, Philadelphia, Somerset, Washington, Westmoreland, and York. 
Residents may not trap beavers. One person may set tend or operate 10 traps only. 
must not be placed closer than 15 feet from the waterline on any established beaver houses. 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in District or County where 


Trapping—Traps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 A. 
or oefore 8 A. M. on any later opening date for trapping. The season on the last date indi- 
cated for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on the 
last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. 


Fayette, Franklin, Fulton, Greene, 


Non- 
Traps 


M. on Nov. 1, 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Eagles Mere and the Sullivan Highlands by 
J. Horace McFarland, L.H.D. and Robert 
B. McFarland. 

168 pages 8%4 x 11 inches, 68 full-page il- 
lustrations printed in double-tone ink on dull 
coated paper. A book you will want to own 
and one which any friend will value as a 
gift. Published by J. Horace McFarland Co., 
Harrisburg, for $3.75. 

For nearly half a century the authors have 
vacationed in this highland region of moun- 
tain« and valley, of lakes, glens, and forests. 
In this volume this wildly scenic land is 
briefly described so that the vacationist may 
be tempted to learn for himself the many 
other natural beauties of the area. 


The Country Rod & Gun Book, By Arthur 
Wallace Peach—Published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York—Price $1.50 

Fishermen and hunters will find in this 
book time-tested tricks and experience- 
proven secrets of winning on field and 
stream. 

Generations of wise old country men have 
handed down much of the hard-won rod 
and gun knowledge which the author has 
cleverly transcribed to make it useful to be- 
ginners as well as oldtimers; and arm-chair 
sportsmen will find great interest in the 
philosophy and tall tales that are so char- 
acteristic of the spirit of these sports. 


Talk About Wildlife, By Ross O. Stevens— 
Published by Bynum Printing Co, 
Raleigh, N. C.—Price $3.50, Student’s 
Edition—$2.25 

Every sportsman who has an honest de- 

sire to know as much about wildlife in its 
management as possible will find the an- 
swers in this unique thought provoking dis- 
sertation on the subject. Mr. Stevens has 
done an exceptionally fine job in presenting 
a smooth running account of a very broad 
and in many instances a very technical 
subject. Every phrase of wildlife conserva- 
tion is covered thoroughly and each is illus- 
trated profusely. It would be invaluable to 
the teacher of conservation education in the 
public schools. 


Natural Principles of Land Use, By Edward 
H, Graham—Published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York—Price $3.50 


In non-technical terms and in a style easily 
followed, Natural Principles of Land Use 
deals with ways in which a knowledge of 
living things can be profitably applied to the 
management of land. This is a subject of 
urgent importance today and one which has 
never before been treated at length. 

The first few chapters discuss factors af- 
fecting the distribution of plants and ani- 
mals. Systems of land classification are de- 
scribed. A practical scheme is outlined 
which determines the uses for which partic- 
ular parcels of land are best adapted. Many 
instances of misuse of land are also de- 
scribed. Streams and ponds are discussed, 
particularly as the use of land relates to 
stream pollution, and ground water supply. 
Consideration is also given to the introduc- 
tion of non-native species of plants and ani- 
mals and of the control of rodents, weeds 
and other undesired forms of life. A final 
chapter deals with the relation of land use 
to human welfare, culture and society. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


The Preliminary Report on the 1944 


Hunting Season 


sult if the remaining stock can be pulled 
through the severe winter and there is a 
good breeding and hatching season this 
coming spring. 


Comparative Statement 
As a matter of comparison, the official 
game harvest, based on the tabulation of the 
Game-Kill Reports, for the past five years, 
is given below, with the 1944 preliminary 
field estimates: 


(Continued from page 3) 


5,868,758 pieces of game taken. None of 
these computations take into account the 
amount of hunting or the total game killed 
by the farmers on Pennsylvania’s 169,027 
farms, many of whom did not secure li- 
censes, 

According to the individual reports, dur- 
ing the 1943 season 20.9% of the licensed 
hunters killed no game, as compared to 
15.4% during 1942. This includes not only 
those who were unsuccessful but also those 

















Species 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
(Field 
(Pinal figures based on hunters’ individual reports) Estimates) 
Deer, Legal Antlered ............... 49,106 40,995 19,271 30,860 23,931 15,069 
Deer, Legal Antlerless ............- 14,581 145,580 Closed Closed 14,951 Closed 
SIND. Naa S bates Sp ade dene s 076948000050 535 524 593 149 307 
ce sdncbasroccséoregnesoqeese 3,804,701 3,266,537 3,575,104 3,504,390 2,572,993 1,287,850 
Hares (Snowshoes) ............+-:> Closed Closed Closed 6,019 3,716 1,282 
Hungarian Partridges ............--- Closed Closed Closed 48 250 206 
Th CLs ac ncn ¢eee tess ob eshere 945,471 1,044,784 936,213 1,201,979 779,745 513,414 
DLS de oo awbe'des cisossncdestess 38,452 40,802 44,145 32,664 45,320 +306 
EG ED ods when ocd cecncsdesves 5,191 5,218 3,911 3,938 2,297 2,242 
I nana ds Sen tan onnebses 237,245 221,474 187,990 237,408 117,219 53,389 
Ringneck Pheasants ..............- 471,539 459,071 537,990 463,794 431,735 244,432 
EE Fee Roe nied 54 o'e 4 ous sccpe spools 111,674 74,808 70,929 68,409 41,373 23,775 
ink fens cul beasapapgenes 40,816 29.087 31,328 27,729 15,588 11,605 
. Rails, Gallinules and Coots.. 6,294 5,091 4,162 2,671° 1,779* 5,015 
Grackles (Blackbirds) .............. 47,449 43,204 46,566 38,888 Tn. neeteene 
Wild Waterfowl ..........2sseeecee. 38,474 52,060 55,836 64,454 53,998 40,863 
WHITE si cvccccccecccvccsececes 178,691 190,735 196,729 184,921 157,202 134,643 
Total Number and Weight ........ 5,990,219 5,619,970 5,710,767 5,868,758 4,288,168 2,383,255 
Reduced to Tons Equals .......... 8,897 13,277¢ 6,645t 7,100t 6,110t 3,362T 





* Season closed on Snipe. 
+ Tons. 


Number of Days Hunted 

Since 1939 the Commission has been tabu- 
lating the number of days the average man 
hunts and how he divides his time between 
small game and big game hunting. It is 
possible to secure this information at the 
time the game-kill is tabulated without an 
extra mechanical operation. The tables 
which accompany this article give complete 
information on this subject for the years 
1943 and 1942. 

The 436,276 hunters (1943) who gave this 
information enjoyed a total of 3,077,842 
man-days, (different days on which they 
hunted) of sport afield, as compared with 
$25,127 hunters who in 1942 reported 2,- 
294,548 days. If the same average held true 
for the 582,245 licensed hunters in 1943, the 
license holders in Pennsylvania devoted a 
total of 4,133,939 separate man-days to hunt- 
ing, during which time there were 4,288,168 
pieces of game taken. On the basis of the 
1942 report, the 649,215 licensed hunters de- 
voted a total of 4,619,426 separate man-days 
to hunting, during which time there were 





Answers to WHAT'S WRONG 


1. A cornered porcupine would probably 
present his tail-end to the animal. The long 
death-dealing quills are in his tail. 

2. The tarsi (legs below the feathered 
thighs) are not feathered in the Bald Eagle 
as they are in the Golden Eagle. 

3. Don’t worry about bats in your hair. 
Bats have keen vision day and night, a 
“sixth” sense that prevents them at all times 
from striking any foreign object. 

4. The young of mountain lions (panther) 
have long tails and are spotted. 


who. bought licenses and did not have an 
opportunity to hunt. 


Hunters Cooperating 
The Commission has tabulated the reports 
for seven years. The table below shows 
how splendidly the sportsmen have cooper- 
ated with the Commission in this matter 
during the past five years: 





JANUARY 


1944 Reports in Hopper 

At the time the January issue of the Prnn. 
sytvaAnta Game News is off the press thou- 
sands of the 1944 Game-Kill Reports will be 
in the tabulating hopper, with the balance 
to follow as fast as possible. However, it 
may be as late as March 15 before the Com- 
mission will know the license numbers of 
the hunters who filed their reports as re- 
quired by law, and also the license numbers 
of those who neglected to comply with this 
requirement of the law. It is hoped that your 
license number will show up in the majority 
group of hunters who always make it a 
point to file their reports voluntarily, rather 
than in the minority group of those who 
negligently fail to file their reports until the 
matter is called to their attention. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


(Continued from page 30) 


for long range up at Tioga County is Alex 
idea and my own. If’s a 300 Super Magnum 
and will zip a 180 gr. bullet at 3500 FPS, 
Almost certain kills can be made at ranges 
up to 500 yards, with 6x or 8x seopes. As 
a hog rifle it has made some fine long range 
kills, but the farmers don’t like the big 
boom. It’s truly a big game gun.” 


Leaves From A Hungry Hunter's 
Notebook 
(Continued from page 11) 


ments not to mention saving money on the 
grocer’s bill. You will be just as proud of 
the delighted expressions on your guests’ 
faces, as they thrill to the taste of that roast 
pheasant, as you were when you folded him 
up in a flurry of feathers at forty yards. 



































1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Total Licenses Issued .......... EIEN 662,899 679,168 686,356 649,215 582,245 
Number of Reports Filed Voluntarily ............. 589,734 609,778 580,974 525,631 462,580 
Number of Special Reminder Notices Mailed ..... 68,780 70,966 102,827 123,003 120,258 
Percent of Licenses Represented in Final Tabula- 
MNO hed No Cat eURG be wER cas 040d ccks canes thisiuicKs 98.5% 98.5% 97.5% 96.4% 97.5% 
ns DATA ON NUMBER OF DAYS HUNTED—1943 
- Average Num- 
No. of Hunters Number Separate ber of Days 
Reporting Percent Kind of Game Hunted Days Hunted per Hunter . 
36,765 8.4 Big Game Only 132,909 3.6 
188,090 43.1 Small Game Only 937,203 5.0 
211,421 48.5 Both Small and* Big Game 2,007,730 9.5 
436,276¢ 100% 3,077,842 7.1 
*Small Game .... 1,237,622 5.9 
* Big Game....... 770,108 3.6 


t This is 76.9% of the 567,065 hunters who filed Game-Kill Reports. 
An improvement in the 1943 blank made it easier 


118,449, or 20.9%, who did not kill any game. 


Of this number there were 


for hunters to supply information on the number of separate days hunted. 





























1942 
Average Num- 
No. of Hunters Number Separate ber of Days 
Reporting Percent Kind of Game Hunted Days Hunted per Hunter! 
17,271 53 Big Game Only 51,368 3.0 
164,913 50.7 Small Game Only 870,557 5.3 
142,943 44.0 Both Small and Big Game 1,372,623* 9.6 
325,1277 100% 2,294,548 71 
* Big Game....... 471,714 3.3 
Small Game 900,909 63 


+ This is 52.0% of the 625,285 hunters who filed Game-Kill Reports. Of this number, there weft 
96,131, or 15.4%, who did not kill any game. 
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THE FAMILY OF A. HUNTER, ESQUIRE—EPISODE NO. 41 





nee TVE INVITED THE BOSS ANDHIS || BUT, ARCHIE, DONT BOTHER || IMAGINE THAT? TRUDY 
ae | WIFE OVER FOR SUPPER AND || SUPPOSE /YOUR PRETTY || WORRYING THAT I, ARCHIE 
IT WON'T COST US ONE RED ||/YOU DON'T / HEAD ABOUT || HUNTER, WOULD RETURN 






























wt | [RATION STAMP! TLL BAG SHOOT THAT. WE EMPTY HANDED, TCH, TCH. 

| THE MEAL WITH MY ANY- HUNTERS ARE | [v- | 
Sf LL TRUSTY SHOTGUN! 7 / \INACLASS AVA 
aban | : WITH DANIEL A Vy | 
er (Ae =z BOONE AND __ | |\/\772 So’ 
rly g ; —e YY 

mint “yp 

he ye “_ 


























] the 
3; 

Alex » 
snum ‘* ANA 
anti | (GOSH, L WONDER WHERE ALL GEE WHIz.I1'S TIME FOR 
me, | [THE RABBITS ARE--THREE HOURS ME TO GO HOME AND 

AND L HAVEN'T SEEN ONE! HAVEN'T GOT A THING... 

YOUD THINK L WAS A MEMBER. WHAT'LL I DO? 

OF THEIR DRAFT BOARD j 

LOR, SOMETHING: | 




















‘an | |OH GEE, IM AFRAID TO GO HOME!) YOU GOT HOME YUST IN JJ | ARCHIE HUNTER, YOU COME 

untt | /MY BOSS'LL FIRE ME AND _/ TIME, POP, WERE READY IN TO SUPPER THIS MINUTE 
||MY WIFE'’LL DIVORCE ME... )] | TO EAT SUPPER. REMEMBER| | AND STOP SULKING HERE 

)| WHY DOES EVERYTHING THE RABBIT THAT, KEPT EATING] | ON THE STOOP... WHAT __7 
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